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Editorials 


HEN the Immigration legislation of 1921 
and 1924 restricted the influx of European 
workers it was expected that one effect would be 


the increased importance of 
The Industrial American born labor. Negro 
Future of workers, while not sharing active- 
Negroes ly in that sudden passion for a 


restriction policy so manifestly 
stimulated by the political revolt against the melting 
pot with its questionable racial emphasis, yet recog- 
nized in the limitation of competitors new industrial 
opportunities. The World War had accidentally re- 
vealed to them the enormous pressure of yearly Euro- 
pean immigration against their migration from the 
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south to the industrial centers of the north, and 
this relationship has carried through the Immigra- 
tion legislation with a logic which seems to bind 
their industrial future to the policy of restriction. 
Now the question is, to what extent Negro labor is 
actually being used as a substitute for the reduced 
numbers of European immigrants, and to what ex- 
tent they will be used in the future for labor in the 
industrial plants. 

Since 1820 over 36,000,000 immigrants have 
come here. The tempo of American industries in 
1914 was adjusted to the consumption of a million 
new workers annually. They went for the most 
part into the lower grades of work. Between 1900 
and 1910 there were admitted 8,795,386 immigrant 
aliens. Of this number 5,788,449, or over 65 per 
cent, came from the four countries: Austria, Hun- 
gary, Italy and Russia. These countries have sup- 
plied the greatest numbers of recruits for unskilled 
labor. The Immigration Legislation was so phrased 
as to restrict with greatest severity the so-called non- 
nordic groups. The “Old immigration” made up of 
English, Germans, Scandinaviansand Swedes, has not 
been a serious competitor of Negro labor, for these 
were in large part skilled workers and farmers. 
Under the present immigration quota the four coun- 
tries, Italy, Austria, Hungary and Russia, represent- 
ing the “new immigration,’ which together aver- 
aged 600,000 workers a year before the law was 
passed, are reduced to less than 10,000. The 3 
per cent quota contemplated about 360,000 arrivals 
annually, or about 45 per cent of the usual. When 
emigration is deducted it develops that, measured in 
man power, the net immigration is only about 11 
per cent of the usual. Again, the industries included 
under the census classification as manufacturing and 
mechanical, require annually about 214,000 new 
workers to replace those lost by retirement, promo- 
tion and death. ‘This is quite apart from popula- 
tion growth. When it is considered that before the 
war these industries could use a million new work- 
ers annually it is obvious that the estimate is not 
extravagant. The population increases at the rate 
of about 1,400,000 annually, or 14 per thousand. 
This means increased demands for goods, and con- 
sequently new workers to supply these demands. 

The census of 1920 shows a shift of 371,229 
Negroes from agricultural pursuits to industry. 
The sections with largest basic industries demanding 
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unskilled workers are precisely those in which 
the Negro population has shown greatest in- 
creases. The Negro population in eight indus- 
trial cities of the North in 1920 was 526,145, 
or 34 per cent of the Negro population of the 
north. Eight industrial districts hold 1,139,505 
Negroes, or three-fourths of the Negro population 
of the north. Lithuanians, Poles, Hungarians, 
manned the stockyards in Chicago in 1910 and only 
39 Negroes were employed. By 1920 there were 
5,300 Negro workers. In 1910 there were 17 
Negroes in the Chicago iron and steel industries; 
in 1920 there were 3,201. In the Pittsburgh steel 
mills Negroes were working in small numbers in 
five plants in 1910. A study in 1923 showed 16,900 
in 23 of the largest plants of the district. There 
are now 11,000 Negroes in the Ford plant in 
Detroit and 900 in the Dodge Motor plant. In 
1923 no less than 15,000 went into Detroit. As- 
similation into industry proceeds quietly. It is the 
abnormal situation that proves dramatic. 

What is most evident is that the gaps made by 
the reduction in immigrant labor have forced a de- 
mand for Negro labor despite theories regarding 
Negro labor not unfrequently encountered among 
certain employers and some unions, which hold that 
they are neither needed nor desired. Their ex- 
posure for ten years to skilled and semi-skilled 
processes of work has offered them their first eligi- 
bility for the more desirable jobs. Although they 
are accepted on first introduction only for unskilled 
work, and must compromise with their full hopes, 
they find themselves next in line when gaps appear 
in the superior grades of work. And so the pene- 
tration of industry proceeds. Coming years may 
reduce the requirement for laborers through in- 
creases in machinery and through more economical 
management; the entrance of women to industry on 
a larger scale and the use of Mexican labor from 
across the border already observed in rough con- 
struction jobs once held by Italians and later 
by Negroes, will further soften the demand, but it 
will be many years before industry can adjust itself 
to the loss of the enormous yearly numbers by which 
its rapid growth was so largely conditioned. 


HE exhaustive statistical study of criminal in- 

telligence by Dr. Carl Murchison, professor of 
psychology in Clark University, offers an interest- 
ing array of fresh data for sociolo- 
gists and criminologists. He set out 
to compare by the Alpha scores the 
intelligence of criminals and the men 
examined for the army, presumably a representative 
sampling of the vigorous American population. 
The first comparison was on the gross scores of 
native whites, foreign born whites and Negroes. 
By the army tests they followed the general popu- 
lar notion that native whites were superior, foreign 
born next and Negroes last with an appreciable dif- 
ference. Dr. Murchison’s surprising tables show 
the white criminals, in actual terms of Alpha 
scores, superior to the white draft group, in 
general, and for separate units. His comparisons 


Criminal 
Intelligence 


of the scores for foreign born carry him to 
the tentative conclusion that the so-called su- 
perior races and_ nationalities give still more 
superior criminals, while so-called inferior races and 
nationalities give still more inferior criminals. At 
the point of Negro comparisons many confusions 
arose, and it is not improper to permit such a disin- 
terested study as Dr. Murchison’s play against the 
curiously unscientific wanderings of the army in- 
telligence tests themselves on Negro recruits. 
When he made gross comparisons of Negro crim- 
inals’ scores, the results followed those obtained for 
whites; when separate units were taken they varied, 
sometimes violently. Some Negro draft groups 
were superior to some white draft groups, the entire 
Negro criminal population of a given state was in- 
ferior to the Negro draft from the same state, a 
striking difference from the results for whites, and 
there was a progressive increase both of Negro 
criminal and draft intelligence from the southern 
states through the border states to the northern and 
western states, and so on. Pushing his figures fur- 
ther it appears that New York draft Negroes and 
North Carolina draft whites measure about the 
same; Ohio Negro criminals and draft recruits 
measure considerably higher than Arkansas or North 
Carolina white draft recruits. The tentative con- 
clusion about tendencies of superior and inferior 
races was in the case of Negroes harshly qualified, 
if not invalidated. 

As important as the revelation about the relative 
superiority of criminal intelligence is the rebuke of 
this disinterested analysis to the persistent dog- 
matists about Negro intelligence. There evolved 
from this study the novel idea that criminals are 
by no means feeble-minded, as the existing theories 
hold; on the contrary, they are, if anything, more 
intelligent than the average person and should be 
treated accordingly. But as with all new facts, 
there is the opposition of traditional beliefs to be 
faced. There is a pretty lesson for a large group 
of the race dogmatists in one of Dr. Murchison’s 
casual experiments. He compared the intelligence 
of criminals with that of their guards, and found the 
criminals measuring just 75 per cent higher. 


Be: first person hanged in America on the sole 
evidence of fingerprints was Jennings, a Negro, 
and a human value regarded as sufficiently cheap 

to test public sentiment on this new instru- 
A New ment for criminology. When a Texan 
Crime announced Scopalamin, a “truth serum” 
Law capable of forcing confession of crime 

from an unwilling prisoner, the subjects 
for experiment were Negroes. They were the first 
to be offered for sterilization. From the evidence 
of various blood tests, and blood hounds to that 
fantastic theory that the photographed image of a 
murderer remains fixed upon the retina of a mur- 
dered person, Negroes have been the subjects, first, 
and the inevitable sufferers. The new Baumes law 
of New York State has just gone into effect. It 
provides for a sentence of life imprisonment for per- 
sons with three prior convictions for felony. New 
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York City with its notorious wave of banditry, rob- 
beries and wanton murders, needed such a law. Its 
record is twenty-five times as many robberies as 
London, and nearly twice as many murders and 
homicides as all England and Wales with a com- 
bined population of 38 million. Clearly the Baumes 
law was aimed at these deliberate and notorious 
criminals. The first toss of the net strains the 
vicious criminals and yields two Negroes for the life 
sentence: one arrested for stealing $117.00 from his 
employer, another for stealing a joy ride while in- 
toxicated. In the first instance the prosecuting at- 
torney bargained with the prisoner, pursuading him 
to plead guilty, and later, with a treachery which 
even the judge rebuked, released himself from the 
contract recommending life imprisonment because 
of prior convictions, and this in the face of the fact 
that the employer had withdrawn the charge. 
In the latter case it was shown that the Negro was 
not so much given to crime as to drink when he took 
cars for a joy ride. There is no apology for the 
crimes of the Negroes. They demand punishment, 
but it sometimes happens that laws miss their pur- 
pose grossly. It is evident that they, like their pred- 
ecessors in other experiments, are paying with com- 
paratively harmless lives, the full penalty for desper- 
ate criminals at large, whom society has every right 
to fear. 


HE bricklayers’ union of Memphis, Tenn., has 
protested to the Board of Education of that 

city against manual training in the schools for Negro 
youth. They insist that there are 


Unions and already enough bricklayers in their 
Negro Trade ranks; that apprentices are limited 
Schools in number, and the requirements 


for them difficult. They wish to 
give preference to sons of present bricklayers in 
selecting apprentices. Along with the restriction 
on numbers, they wish to keep the trade a family 
affair and, so far as they can determine it, these 
families themselves will be white. School courses in 
bricklaying, this union thinks, will encourage the 
Negro boys to think that they are bricklayers when 
they are not, and fool the public into thinking they 
are, thus bringing the trade and union standards into 
disrepute. 

The complexion of things has changed radically 
from the period of insistence upon manual training 
for Negroes if there was to be any education at all. 
There is indication of the emergence of a new self- 
conscious white working class in this section where 
tradition separates the interests of the races violent- 
ly. It is a frank articulation of a feeling which 
has been in evidence among white workers in many 
parts of the south recently, and the result has been 
the gradual pushing of Negroes from skilled trades. 
Their arguments, as might be expected, show a cer- 
tain strained quality: while expressing the protective 
sentiment of labor, they very deliberately substitute 
in the protest, a bugaboo for an inherent group fear 
of Negro competition. After indicating the un- 
friendliness of the union and cutting off their 
chances of becoming apprentices they warn the pub- 


lic that bricklayers have to use their heads and have 
trained eyesight to build flues so that the houses will 
not burn up. All of this is quite true, and, from 
the angles of union policy, a reasonable measure of 
caution. But, as the school principal explained, the 
school courses did not attempt actually to make 
bricklayers of these Negro boys, but to give them 
training that would help them to become better 
bricklayers if they intend to become bricklayers’ 
apprentices. 

For the full effectiveness of this appeal the union 
will have to work backwards to convince builders 
and buyers of incompetency of Negro skilled 
workers. The magnificent mansions of the old 
south still resisting the wear of time and use are as 
fittingly a monument to the workmanship of the 
early Negro masons and carpenters who preempted 
these trades before the white skilled working class 
emerged, as to the old south itself. As late as the 
Atlanta riot in 1906 these white workers were fight- 
ing the skill and prestige of Negro workers. One 
of the factors in this riot was the picture posters cir- 
culated widely showing Negro workers building 
homes, with an impassioned appeal for white work- 
ing men. 

“What, then, can we do that will give the Negro 
boy a trade?” asked the puzzled Superintendent of 
Schools. ‘“‘Make him a mail carrier,”’ ventured the 
union’s representative. 


HE Geneva correspondent for the New 
Statesman, an English publication, discusses in 
that journal’s issue of October 2d, an angle of the 
League of Nation’s troublous in- 
League of terests and obligations, which com- 
Nations’ Policy pels attention. It is the League's 
Toward “Back- three-fold program for the treat- 
ward Races” ment of so-called “Backward 
Races.” First of these is the 
Mandatory System established in 1920 which em- 
bodies the principle of a trusteeship and covers some 
fifteen million people living in an area as large as 
all Western Europe. A second feature is the Anti- 
Slavery Convention which passed the 1926 Assembly 
of this body and, finally, the recent decision of the 
Governing Body of the International Labor Organ- 
ization to assemble in Geneva, a group of experts, 
who will begin this year, and, continuing for two 
or three years, to frame a convention covering the 
“principal conditions for the future employment of 
colored workers.” This refers to state-members of 
the League and has acute application in the British 
Colonies in Africa. 

Trade unions, in restricting the native colored 
workers to one class of labor, have forced them 
into an order of life which has all of the economic 
debasement of slavery itself with none of the sur- 
rounding protections necessary to the system. Doubt 
is expressed that these experts will be able to secure 
immediately what should be a basic principle on 
this issue, insuring to the natives the chance to rise 
to any position in the industrial scale for which they 
are fitted by character and ability. The Trade 
Unions are known to be strongly opposed to the 
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principle, and quite naturally will oppose League 
interference. They insist bluntly that color must 
be a barrier against native advancement. So long 
as this can be maintained they will be able to secure 
tor their own weaker members preference in superior 
occupations in which they could be easily outclassed 
by stronger and more energetic natives. The fact 
that the white colonists fear their own inabilities 
against the native blacks whose “laziness” and “‘in- 
capacity” they never tire of condemning, provides 
no just grounds for artificial limitation of these 
natives in their own homes. The situation is going 
to prove a real test of the efficacy of the League and 
of its spirit of justice. 


E are indebted to the researches of that astute 
bibliophile, Arthur A. Schomburg, for the 
interesting reproduction carried on our cover. It 
is from a painting which now hangs in the 

The Basilica in Sevilla, Spain, the work of a 
Cover Negro slave from Granada, who was 
owned by the renowned Murillo, greatest 

of Spanish painters. His labors consisted at first 
in grinding the pigments for the colors used by the 
master. Contact with him, personal instruction, 


lectures overheard and practice after his daily labors, 
developed that spark of genius for art within the 
slave. So accomplished in this art did he become 
that his master liberated him. So complete was his 
skill that many of his paintings have passed as the 
work of Murillo. The Holy Family, which we 
reproduce, was painted early in the seventeenth 
century, and for a hundred years was attributed 
to Murillo. It was discovered in documents of the 
archives of the Cathedral in Sevilla that this was 
the work of Sebastian Gomez, the slave, and the 
painting has since carried his name, fully authenti- 
cated. Other of his canvases hold places of honor 
in the cathedrals of Spain. 

The Island of Granada yielded several such bril- 
liant characters, among whom were the famed 
Latino, who wrote learned treatises and held the 
chair of Poetry at the University of Sevilla, and 
Leo Africanus, the Moor, who was responsible for 
one of the first learned treatises on Africa. 

In our January issue, Mr. Schomburg will con- 
tribute a further note on Sebastian Gomez and on 
certain other of those brilliant Negro characters 
from Granada. 


Forgotten Dreams 


By Epwarp SILVERA 


The soft gray hands of sleep 
Toiled all night long 
To spin a beautiful garment 


Of dreams; 
At dawn 


The little task was done. 


Awakening, 


The garb so deftly spun 
Was only a heap 
Of ravelled thread— 


A vague remembrance 


In my head. 
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Where Is the 


States.—Epitor’s Nore. 


ENATOR JOHN SHERMAN, of Ohio, 

noticing the exceptional advantages and ad- 
vancement of the colored people of the national 
capital before the Emancipation Proclamation, 
called Washington the Negro Heaven. The title 
has been undisputed until quite recently when New 
York laid claim to the proud distinction. But 
Washington is not willing to yield the palm 
without requiring her rival to prove her claim. Up 
to the census of 1900, Washington city contained 
the largest Negro population of any municipality 
in the United States, if not in the world. The tide 
of Northern migration, stimulated by the World 
War, has rapidly swollen the number of Negroes 
in Northern cities, shifting Washington to the third 
or fourth place as to the Negro population. Accord- 
ing to the census of 1920, New York contained 
152,467 Negroes, Philadelphia, 134,229, Washing- 
ton, 109,966, and Chicago, 109,458. The estimated 
figures for 1925 greatly increase the lead of the 
Northern cities and throw Washington still further 
in the rear. 


New York has at present an estimated Negro 
population of over two hundred thousand, three- 
fourths of whom are segregated in the Harlem Dis- 
trict, which constitutes the so-called Negro Heaven. 
Undoubtedly the most interesting and spectacular 
phase of the Negro problem is now presented in 
Harlem. The Negro’s problems grow out of his 
presence. Such a mass of Negroes suddenly trans- 
planted from Southern towns and villages and from 
the open country and thrust into the midst of the 
greatest and most progressive city in the world, par- 
taking of its industrial life and general opportuni- 
ties, sharing the energy of its rushing current, a part 
of, and yet apart from the surrounding social 
scheme, excites the liveliest social interest and 
attention. The outcome of this field of racial ad- 
justment is bound to be watched with a degree of 
social attention which no other point of race con- 
tact can at present command. The New Negro, 
of whom we have recently heard so much is nothing 
but the old Negro exposed to the Harlem environ- 
ment. 

Carl Van Vechten, the well known critic and 
author of the realistic school has recently published 
a novel entitled Nigger Heaven, which is merely an 
artistic portrayal of the Harlem Negro, in his gayer 
mood for joy and jazz. 

The mad quest for “kicks” and thrills, the 
saturnalia of song, dance and wine, the revelry of 
the cabaret are merely outbursts of Negro nature 
which would break forth at any place and time 
under like provocative conditions. The so-called 
Negro art is merely the Negro soul turning itself 


Negro’s Heaven? 


By 

a : No recent book has stirred the thought and emotions of Negroes to greater depths and variety than has 

a Carl Van Vechten’s novel of Negro life in Harlem. Mr. Kelly Miller in this article offers evidence of sociological 
value, against the rapidly crystallizing notion that Harlem represents the pinnacle of Negro culture in the United 


wrong side out for white people to weep over and 
laugh at. The Negro life in Harlem is mainly 
effervescence and froth without seriousness or solid 
supporting basis. The riot of frolic and frivolity 
is characteristic of Babylon on the verge of destruc- 
tion rather than ot Heaven, the blissful abode of 
tradition. 

The Washington Negro occupies a unique place 
in the scheme of race relationship which gives this 
group a peculiar and far reaching social significance. 
While New York, Philadelphia and Chicago have 
a larger number of Negroes counted by themselves, 
yet as a percentage of the total population they are 
practically negligible. ‘Two hundred thousand 
Negroes of New York in the midst of six million 
whites have no more relative significance than a 
single apple in a half bushel basket. On the other 
hand, the Negroes in Washington constitute one- 
fourth of the total population, and necessarily color 
and complicate every feature of the community life. 
The great metropolitan city plods its accustomed 
way unconscious of the relative handful of Negroes 
and unconcerned about them, except in their re- 
stricted, segregated area. If every Negro should 
withdraw over night from the greater New York, 
nothing would be missed except the jazz and the 
blues. But with Washington, it is otherwise. The 
atmosphere and attitude of the national capital is 
the resultant of many sectional and local com- 
ponents. Here the North and the South meet. The 
race feeling is the complex of the two. If the popu- 
lation might be likened unto a triangle, it could be 
said to have a Southern base and a Northern alti- 
tude. Socially the Negro is treated according to the 
formula of the South; while politically, he is dealt 
with after the notion of the North. In order to 
establish a plausible basis of political equality, both 
races were reduced to a political null—on the 
theory that all zeroes are equal. 


In Washington the Negro labors under the same 
social disabilities or disadvantages as in the South, 
with the exception of the fixity of law. The federal 
government cannot afford to vitiate the integrity 
of the law to meet the exactions of local prejudice 
and proscription. The silent force of custom and 
tradition obviates that necessity. There are no jim- 
crow laws on the federal statute, but there are jim- 
crow practices under federal connivance. Separate 
schools exist in the District of Columbia rather by 
common consent and acceptance than by categorical 
congressional enactment. There are no separate 
cars, although sundry futile attempts have been 
made to this effect. There are no laws forbidding 
the intermarriage of the races; and yet the two 
races rarely intermarry. But comprehensively 
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speaking the Negroes of the national capital occupy 
the same sort of separate social existence as in the 
South. In public functions involving semi-social 
contact, the line of demarkation is sharply marked 
and understood. Occasionally a Negro official falls 
in line to call on the President at a public levee. 
Negroes are not accepted as guests in hotels or as 
patrons in restaurants, barber shops, theaters, or 
places of amusement, except on the basis of separate 
assignment of seats and accommodation. The fed- 
eral government has taken on the spirit and method 
of local proscription. Negroes in the civil service 
are segregated, either by separate assignment 
of rooms, or by being given separate desk assign- 
ment in the same room. Mr. William Monroe 
‘Trotter, the intrepid editor of the Boston Guardian, 
greatly embarrassed President Woodrow Wilson by 
confronting him to his face with the charge of 
segregating federal employes on the ground of race 
and color. The press of the country sided with 
Mr. Trotter that the practice was undemocratic, 
un-American and wrong in principle. But the ex- 
posure had little effect upon the practice. Not- 
withstanding forced explanations, evasions and semi- 
denials of bureau chiefs and heads of department, 
segregation continues under Republican and Demo- 
cratic administrations alike. The writer was a 
member of a delegation headed by Mr. Trotter to 
protest the continuance of the invidious practice 
under President Coolidge. Racial segregation of 
federal employes was reprobated in_ principle. 
Cautious assurance was given that practice would 
be checked, as it could be prudently done, with hope 
of its ultimate elimination. 


The question of residential segregation is now 
raging in every city with a considerable Negro con- 
tingent, from Atlantic City to Los Angeles, and 
from New York to New Orleans. The District of 
Columbia has become the fountain head of this 
agitation. Attempts to fix legal boundaries of racial 
habitation have been estoped by decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. In all of 
the large cities of the country the two races occupy 
separate residential areas. Public sentiment always 
finds a way to entorce its feeling as effectively with- 
out the law as with it. There are no discrimina- 
torv laws on the statute books of New York state, 
and yet Harlem is as sharply delineated, as if pen- 
cil drawn and knife cut. The Negroes are being 
relegated to the land of Goshen in all our great 
cities, which as completely pens them in to them- 
selves as were the Jews in the land of Egypt, in 
the days of the Pharoahs. 

The Negro has a habit of falling heir to the 
fairest portions of the cities in which he dwells. 
This is certainly true of the capital of the nation. 
The colored population occupies fully a square mile 
in the Northwest quadrant, the most favored sec- 
tion, overlooking the Capitol, Washington Monu- 
ment and the principal public buildings with the 
Potomac River on the rim of the dim horizon. This 
section is within easy reach of the business heart of 
the city and is traversed by the principal arteries of 


travel and trade. ‘The interlacing broad streets and 
avenues are lined with choice shade trees planted 
in the early years of the city’s development in har- 
mony with the original design. The beautiful 
parks, squares and triangles scattered throughout 
express the last word in municipal landscape plan- 
ning. The whites are now seeking residence in 
apartment houses and in remoter suburban sub- 
divisions; but they must needs traverse the Negro 
section in going and coming from business portions 
of the city or the public offices. Palatial residences 
built by the most wealthy and fashionable element 
a generation ago are now occupied by Negro owners 
or tenants. 

Thus the Washington Negro, unlike his New 
York rival for the heavenly title, is not crowded 
into seven-story apartment houses, where normal 
home life and wholesome social intercourse become 
all but impossible. 

Washington is the only city in the country that 
has a Negro elite of sufficient size to make it a 
worthwhile social entity. All social distinction, 
among black folks as among white, according to the 
traditional conceit, is based upon occupation. The 
Negro learned from slavery to look down on people 
who must needs work with the hands and to idolize 
and extol those whom circumstances or good fortune 
lifted above the necessity of manual toil. His con- 
tempt for the poor white man who must work for 
a living the same as himself is deep seated and abid- 
ing. The black man’s fondness for seizing upon 
meaningless forms of distinction and of exploiting 
them to a ridiculous degree is well known. The 
Negroes of the national capital before the Civil 
War were mainly free persons. They were a hard 
working lot with no more social distinctions among 
them than might be expected among a peasant class. 
They all worked as waiters, coachmen, barbers, and 
attendants upon families of wealth. Besides a few 
school teachers and preachers, there were no 
Negroes in the so-called higher pursuits such as they 
are understood today. Colored society with all of 
its airs and pretensions was created during the 
days of reconstruction. These were days of sudden 
and swift transformation among black folk. Lucky 
Negroes were translated from the corn field to 
Congress. Negro senators, congressmen, legisla- 
tors and officials sprung up like magic. Washing- 
ton was the center of the display of all of this sud- 
denly acquired glory and glamor. The newly made 
Negro gentility imitated all of the dress and fastidi- 
ous manners of the master class from whose sway 
they had recently been released and were easily 
prone to better the instruction. There used to be 
a saying in the South: “if you want a thing run 
into the ground, let the Negro get a hold of it.” 
The whole population of the national capital began 
to look up to and imitate these artificial standards. 

For the first time colored men were given clerk- 
ships in the federal government. These positions 
became at once a badge of social distinction. At 
the same time a system of public schools was in- 
augurated which imported Negro teachers from all 
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points in the North where good educational ad- 
vantages had existed. Picked colored men and 
women were drawn from all parts of the land by 
the political and educational attractions of the 
national capital. For the first time, since James- 
town, there were assembled a considerable body of 
Negroes who were lifted above the level of manual 
labor and domestic service. This group constituted 
what was known far and wide as the Washington 
colored society. 

Upon the overthrow of the reconstruction govern- 
ments in the South, the political “lame ducks” 
flocked to the national capital to secure berths in 
the clerical service of the government. Practically 
every Negro of distinction sought residence or so- 
journ here. Frederick Douglass, Senator Bruce, 
John M. Langston, Governor Pinchback were 
among the celebrities who helped to give dignity 
and tone to the newly formed social group. At 
that time Washington had no rival to the title of 
“Negro Heaven.” 

This sudden political influx and the pretentious 
regime which it inaugurated, produced a chasm in 
the Negro population which two generations ot 
temperate judgment and good sense have hardly 
been able to efface. Although under the democrat- 
izing effect of the public schools, these arrogant dis- 
tinctions are gradually fading away, still the social 
breach between the masses and the classes of 
Negroes in Washington is more pronounced than 
in any other city of the country. 

It requires a pyramidal ordering of society to 
give exclusiveness beyond the reach of the multi- 
tude. ‘Those who reach the top are looked up to 
with admiration, jealousy, covetousness and despair 
by the masses below, who finding themselves hope- 
lessly excluded from the charmed circle, console 
themselves with the philosophy of the fox who al- 
ways describes the high hanging grapes as sour. 
This bad eminence may rest upon blood and birth, 
as in the South, upon culture and tradition, as in 
New England, or upon ostentatious wealth among 
the parvenues of recent riches. But with the New 
York Negroes there is no traceable line of differ- 
entiation. The bootblack, the bootlegger, the 
gambler, the dancer, the songster, the woman of 
good looks and glad rags—whosoever will, mav 


come. 


The Washington Negro has the only complete 
school system in the country practically under his 
own control. Three out of nine members of the 
Board of Education are assigned to the colored race, 
who are supposed to see to it that the colored branch 
of the system suffers no disadvantage in comparison 
with the whites. The schools are divided into two 
grand divisions—white and colored in harmony 
with the understood and accepted policy of the com- 
munity. The superintendent is a white man under 
whose general superivision both divisions are 
operated on equal footing and along parallel lines. 
The first colored Assistant Superintendent is in 
charge of all colored schools and has complete orig- 
inal jurisdiction in appointment, promotion and as- 
signment of eight hundred teachers and officials. 


The colored teachers and officials have the same 
rank and pay as do the whites of corresponding 
grade and work. The courses of study and 
standards of instruction are uniform throughout. 
In providing for school buildings, appointments 
and facilities, there is supposed to be absolutely no 
discrimination. There is an understanding in 
Congress that the colored schools shall receive 
their full proportion of appropriations for school 
purposes. Fifteen thousand Negro children sit at 
the feet of these eight hundred teachers. The 
Washington public school system is justly famous 
throughout the country. The Negro division con- 
tributes its full share to this national distinction. 
The colored high and normal schools enroll over 
three thousand pupils above the eight grade level. 
This number of secondary pupils cannot be approx- 
imated in any other city—not even New York, 
Philadelphia and Chicago, with a much larger 
total Negro population. The faculties of these high 
and normal schools are recruited by graduates from 
Harvard, Yale, Columbia, and indeed from every 
college and University in the North and West 
which does not limit the opportunity for education 
and culture to considerations of race and color. 
There are four women doctors of philosophy from 
Yale, Harvard, Chicago and from the Sorbonne of 
Paris, France, in the number. I believe that these 
are the only Negro women doctors of philosophy 
from institutions of the highest standing, in the 
United States. 

The annual competitive drill where a thousand 
male cadets under fifty Negro officers display their 
military skill before the assembled city constitutes 
a social event, not paralleled in America, if in the 
world. 

Howard University, the largest and _ best 
equipped institution for the higher and professional 
education of the colored race, is located at the 
national capital. This institution has over two 
thousand students drawn from all over the United 
States and from foreign lands pursuing courses 
which will fit them to stand in the high places of 
leadership and authority. The faculty of this insti- 
tution comprises one hundred and fifty professors 
and instructors mainly of the colored race who 
along all lines of the arts and sciences as well as 
in the technical and professional pursuits dispense 
wisdom and technique to this multitude of am- 
bitious youth who hunger and thirst after knowl- 
edge, Howard University and the public schools 
together center about the city of Washington the 
cream of the intelligensia of the Negro race. 

The Freedmens Hospital, acknowledged to be 
the most complete and best equipped institution of 
its kind between Baltimore and New Orleans is in 
close physical juxtaposition and_ professional _rela- 
tionship with Howard University. This institu- 
tion is in charge of a colored surgeon-in-chief with 
a highly skilled staff of assistants under him. 

A residuum of the by-gone political glory still 
lingers in the national capital. Washington is still 
the headquarters of the Negro politician, although 
like Othello, he finds that his occupation is all but 
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gone. A few officials are still left, with many more 
who call but are not chosen. The tradition of 
senators, representatives, registers, recorders, and 
other high officials is still here. There are many 
thousand Negroes on the federal pay roll, which of 
itself, alligns them with the preferred class among 
the race. 

The Negroes of Washington have reached the 
point of complete professional self sufficiency. 
Howard University has turned out an army of 
physicians, lawyers, teachers and clergymen, who 
never leave the city as long as there is the slightest 
likelihood of local need of their services. A white 
physician of Negro patients is almost as unusual as 
a white minister of a Negro parishioner. Negro 
lawyers in the main look after the needs of the 
Negro client, while the preacher and the teacher 
have a complete monopoly. 

To these may be added an increasing number of 
successful business men who are beginning to see 
and to seize the immense business opportunity 
wrapped .up in the needs and necessities of so great 
a mass of Negro flesh and blood. 

So great a body of Negroes, lifted by occupation 
above the level of ten-fingered service constitute an 
element of social importance which neither New 
York nor any other community can hope to approx- 
imate. 

Washington has the fault or the misfortune of 
all groups of Negroes everywhere. There is no 
middle class. The connecting link is missing. 
There are no local productive industries in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Realtors and local merchants 
constitute the sum total of business men. The 
Negro only in limited numbers enters these lines. 
The great bulk, except the favored persons above 
described, are common laborers or domestic servants. 
The social maladjustment between the upper and 
the lower levels of position and occupation frus- 
trates concerted action and greatly retards the com- 
mon progress. 

But in Washington, as in New York, the pro- 
letariat must be entertained. Theaters, movie 
houses, dance halls and cabarets are springing up 
everywhere. There is no lack of facilities for en- 


joyment on the part of any social element. There is 
little or no race friction here, of which any consid- 
erable portion of the community is conscious for 
any considerable proportion of the time. Once in 
a great while some outbreak or agitation arouses 
the people to self-consciousness; but like a hasty 
spark, they straightway grow cold again. There 
is nothing that interferes with the uniformity of a 
good time among all classes. 

The Negro race in every mood is prone to’ the 
enjoyment and the delights of life. Moments of 
grave reflection over the hardships and ills of his 
lot are quickly forgotten in anticipation of a good 
time. 

Washington is the social capital of the Negro 
race. Social celebrities from all parts of the coun- 
try find fulfilment of their highest ambition to 
shine at some great function in the national capi- 
tal. Every four years a president of the United 
States is inaugurated. The occasion is usually fea 
tured by an inaugural ball. Although the Negroes 
may have little cause for jubilation over the incom- 
ing administration, they usually have two or three 
inaugural balls, whereas the whites are satisfied 
with one. ‘The minor inaugural receptions are too 
numerous to enumerate. On such occasions, the 
Negroes usually take option on every available 
dance hall or place of amusement, plac‘ng the whites 
at a great disadvantage. The writer recalls that 
on the very night when the fate of the Dyer Anti- 
Lynching Bill was hanging in the balance in the 
Senate Committee, the Negroes were fiddling and 
dancing the time away in every dance house in 
Washington in celebration of the Thanksgiving fes- 
tivities. At the time of President Coolidge’s in- 
auguration, I counted twenty placards within a few 
blocks announcing as many different inauguration 
receptions. I have even seen the announcement of 
a dance in an undertaker’s window. Who says the 
Negro feels that his is an oppressed race? 

The capital city furnishes the best opportunity 
and facilities for the expression of the Negro’s 
innate gayety of soul. Washington is still the Ne- 
gro’s Heaven, and it will be many a moon before 
Harlem will be able to take away her scepter. 


The Dark Nation 


By STERLING 
Shall Africa not come into her own 
And shall they not be answered who have kneeled ? 
ls theirs a wound that never will be healed, 
And theirs a music never to be known? 
Surely their hands shall reap whose hands have sown, 
And more than grain, for never yet was field 
That held not final flowers in its yield, 
And man, One saith, lives not by bread alone. 


Uncomprehended and misunderstood 
A future source of beauty and of good, 
They cry aloud, “How long?” And none may see 
The lilies that their children’s hands shall pull, 
Who, flower-crowned, shall say, in years to be: 


“Lo! I am black, but I am beautiful!” 
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T has been said—and well said—that it takes 
more courage to be liberal than to be radical. 

Here at last is an adequate and convincing portrayal 
of the progressive and enlightened liberalism which 
is working out what has been aptly phrased as the 
“second Reconstruction” in the South. With the 
cautiousness of tact rather than of timidity, Profes- 
sor Mims has given a graphic picture of the strug- 
gle for agricultural and industrial progress and for 
secial and educational reform in the Southland, and 
as well a dramatic view of the issues of personali- 
ties in the conflict now waging there for academic, 
religious and cultural freedom. Essentially The 
Advancing South is a book addressed to the South 
itself—an attempt to consolidate the front of 
Southern liberalism and win the South over to its 
better self through the agency of dramatic percept 
and the tactful medium of self-criticism. And 
should the book attain, as we hope it will attain, 
this purpose, it will be historically pivotal and im- 
portant in its influence on the movement it so en- 
couragingly describes. But even as it is, a sig- 
nificant accomplishment already stands, the old 
Bourbonism has been signally challenged by its own 
scions, the enlightened minority has at least one 
hand on the bridle and one foot in the stirrups; the 
New South states its claim to the saddle. 

This book should be widely read in the interest 
of the wider American understanding that must 
come before democracy is truly realized among us. 
There is, regrettably, as counterpart to the “profes- 
sional Southerner,” the professional Northerner— 
and more understandably, but just as obstructively, 
the professional Negro. The Advancing South will 
have to face the antagonism, misunderstanding and 
distrust of all of them. But how any of these 
biases can survive the reading of this book I, for 
one, cannot see. With none of the selfish, ostrich- 
headed sectionalism of Grady and Gardner Murphy 
—with none of the professional reformism of 
Weatherford and Woofter, we have there a con- 
vincing, sane and forward-looking liberalism that 
ought to enlist the practical interest of all friends 
of human progress. Especially should all intel- 
_ ligent Negroes read the book, not merely for the 
broadening of their inevitably narrowed vision of 
the South, not merely for the possible gains of a 
possible alliance with these auspicious new forces, 
but for the important realization that the race prob- 
lem cannot be isolated from the other social prob- 
lems of the Southland, and that a policy of isola- 
tion, either in thought or public interest or pub- 
lic action, is fatal under the circumstances of the 
present generation. Our best tactics for the future 
will be to join the common causes of public enlight- 
enment and welfare, to regard reactionism in 
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politics, religion and public thought as more, or at 
least as much of an enemy as race prejudice, and 
to make the practical demands of our enlightened 
effort focus upon that prejudice which limits or 
excludes our practical participation in the progres- 
sive movements that are now under way. The atti- 
tude of Southern liberals and progressives has not 
been tested by practical advances—our contacts and 
loyalties have been too much for and with the an- 
cient regime. We have really been in many indirect 
and unenlightened ways party to the dominance of 
the Old South. Even in our protests, the South 
we have helped advertise is the South of the Till- 
mans, Vardamans, Hoke Smiths, Heflins and ‘Tom 
Watsons: a South that has protracted its natural 
lease of life and power by bluff and circus tactics. 
We should know and help to the center of attention 
the South that this book reveals—the progressive 
South of Dr. Knapp and Captain Walker, of Curry, 
Aycock, and Mclver, of Tompkins, Hertz and 
George Gordon Crawford, of Presidents Chase and 
Poteat, of Mrs. Munford, Mrs. Hammond and 
Martha Berry, of Howard Odum, Paul Green and 
Gerald Johnson, of John Eagan, Ashby Jones, Will 
Alexander, and Julian Harris. It is names like these 
that should be our household words; agricultural, 
educational, industrial reform in the Southland have 
a vital meaning for the progress of the Negro, and 
until class freedom, sex freedom, cultural freedom 
and religious freedom are in some measure attained, 
rights and liberties for Negroes need not be ex- 
pected. These movements and the constructive 
efforts they represent should therefore have not 
only the moral support of our intelligent sympathy 
but the practical help of our active participation. 
It should be one of the articles of faith of the young 
Negro movement to believe in the New South. 
The New Negro and the New South have more 
than interesting parallelisms, they have many ideals, 
loyalties and objectives in common. Each seeks an 
emancipation from the old obsessions of the South- 
ern traditions—a revolution of mind and _ social 
attitude sought as a necessary preliminary to any 
really vital reform; each demands a change of 
leadership based on concrete, constructive programs 
and a philosophy and policy of class cooperation 
and mass education; each is economically and not 
politically pointed ; each strives to raise a stagnated 
but richly endowed folk tradition to the level of 
free-flowing and creative expression; each hopes to 
freshen and purify brackish group emotions through 
new, dynamic processes of cultural and spiritual 
release. Art for the minority, education for the 
masses, self-direction, self-criticism, self-determina- 
tion in both, are the common creed and common 
spirit of these two movements; which only the 
most enlightened on’ either side will be able for a 
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half generation or so to see and recognize. History, 
however, will see them as definitely the products 
of the same social forces of our time, and as inev- 
itable collaborators in the new social order. Success 
for one means success for the other. 


It is equally true of both the Negro and the South 
that as long as they were incapable of self-criticism 
they were incapable of self-leadership. Fortunately 
both have now attained this fine pre-requisite of 
rapid progress. No one can be taught in a mood 
of resentment and protest or reformed in an atti- 
tude of self-justification. As with the younger gen- 
eration Negro, the significance of the situation as 
reported by Professor Mims’ book is that what is 
said and done is being said and done by South- 
erners for Southerners. It is Walter Hines Page 
with his challenge to the arisen South: “We must 
look forward to a golden age that we may surely 
help to bring about, not back to one that never 
was,” with his dictum that the South must edu- 
cate all or stagnate, must forget the past or perish. 
It is the native vision of Lanier that sees the re- 
demption of the South in “the village library, the 
neighborhood farmers’ club, the amateur Thespian 
society, the improvement of the public schools, the 
village orchestra, and all manner of betterments 
and gentilities and openings out into the universe.” 
One rampant sectionalism cannot cure another. It 
is Clarence Poe who is quoted as saying: “The 
whole tragic system in the South is the outgrowth 
of our idea that labor is degrading—we must either 
have the Negro trained or we must not have him 
at all—our economic law knows no color-line.” 
An official survey of the welfare projects of the 
great Tennessee Company's system reports: “What 
pleased us most was that the company disregards 
racial lines and aims in its home and housing pro- 
visions to provide the same comforts and surround- 
ings for the Negroes as for the whites.” The new 
intellectual South that has attempted at last at 
Chapel Hill to make good the Southern boast that 
the South knows the Negro best, is a significant 
development; it should be assisted toward its goal 
and made, if possible, the basis of a new contact 
of the educated minorities on either side. The 
inter-racial movement, halting and cautious as it 
has been, is nevertheless full of fine future poten- 
tialities—it is the only possible constructive basis 
of practical reform. And while Mims’ treatment 
of this subject of the color question comes nearest 
of any of his chapters to temporism and apologia, 
he here comes nevertheless nearest to indicating a 
way out—cooperation. And if the formula is in 
any sincere spirit followed for even a half gen- 
eration, what he aptly calls “the ebbing tide of 


color” will make way for a rising tide of general 
progress. 

As Charles S. Johnson has already pointed out in 
an editorial in Opportunity, perhaps the most 
striking and significant feature of the whole situa- 
tion is the independent discovery of the same cul- 
tural program by the newer schools of Negro and 
Southern art. The substitution of the vital asser- 
tiveness of self-realization as over against the 
sentimental and forlorn defeatism of the past gen- 
eration is recognized by all these younger artists as 
the only way of personal and group salvation. 
Donald Davidson’s brilliant article on “The Artist 
as Southerner” (The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, May 15, 1926) with his statement: “In sum, 
the Southern character, properly realized, might 
display an affirmative zest and abandon now lack- 
ing in American art” has its counterpart in the 
creed of the young Negro artist, and the Harlem 
school has cultural cousins at Chapel Hill, Nash- 
ville and Oklahoma. Opportunity and The 
Journal of Social Forces are part of the same vision, 
Paul Green’s plays and The Carolina Folk Players, 
counterparts of the Ethiopian Art Theatre, the 
Howard Players and the Krigwa Guild; and the 
decade that produces Stribling, Clement Wood, 
Ellen Glasgow, Du Bose Heywood, John Crowe 
Ransom, Frances Newman, Julia Peterkin and the 
rest has given us Walter White, Claude McKay, 
Rudolph Fisher, Langston Hughes and Countee 
Cullen. We make no pretense at being over-opti- 
mistic on either side; each of these efforts toward 
overcoming the cultural inertia and narrowed per- 
spectives common to the South and the Negro has 
great loads to carry and hard obstacles to batter 
down or overleap. Neither can succeed without 
being consistently courageous, frank and objective, 
and as well, convinced to the point of inspiration 
of their own intrinsic resources and possibilities. 
Both need particularly at this time not merely the 
drive of their creative impulses, but the clear- 
sighted guidance of sober and enlightened criticism. 
Cultural autonomy must not be a stalking horse for 
rancorous sectionalism or rampant racialism. 
What Paul Green says of the South is equally true 
of the Negro: “The trouble with Southern writers 
is that our emotions have lacked the chastening and 
subduing control of reflective thinking.” A poised 
criticism becomes as vital then for their success as 
a soaring impulse and ambition. But for each a 
new cultural elevation and outlook are possible— 
and out of it an opportunity at least of a new self 
and mutual understanding. Let the New Negro, 
therefore, welcome the New South in the confident 
hope that the New South will welcome the New 
Negro. 
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ROM one of the Spirituals, those pathetic song 
outbursts, which were the transports of the 
Negro’s spirit in slavery, comes the line 


“Chilly waters—crossing over,” 


an expression, which at once conveys the tragedy 
and pathos of that yearning for freedom persisting 
in the soul of the Negro during the period of his 
bondage. 

Today, that same sentiment might be observed in 
& movement among Negroes of far-reaching sig- 
nificance. It is a movement which causes no rift 
in the waters of racial comity and therefore has not 
arrested the attention of that growing number of 
sociologists who are supposedly informed in all 
things pertaining to the Negro. 

The migration of Negroes from the South to the 
North has recently furnished these profound stu- 
dents with abundant material. A synchronous but 
more subtle migration has aroused no comment. 
The transfer of allegiance from the cotton planters 
of the South to the steel molochs of the North by 
the erstwhile “blameless Ethiopians”’ has precipitated 
a deluge of surveys, studies, dissertations and in- 
vestigations. A more formidable migration and 
also a more romantic one has left them inarticulate. 
An Ethiopian excursion fills the North with appre- 
hension and the South with dismay. But the most 
ambitious offensive ever launched by the lowly sons 
of Ham entirely escapes the alert observers in the 
Nordic outpost. 

What is this subtle migration? In what form 
does this new offensive take shape? It is nothing 
less than the crossing over of thousands of Negroes 
from their own race to the dominant white race; it 
is the deliberate annihilation of ethnic affiliation, 
when physical appearance does not proclaim it. 

Even the casual observer must have noticed the 
color gradation in the Negro race. He ranges from 
a still black to a pure white in uneven but distinct 
shades, roughly divided as black, dark brown, 
brown, high brown, yellow, high yellow and white. 
The migratory movement into the white races takes 
its course from the last three groups and the variable 
black approaching white as his limit moves unhalt- 
ingly through yellow and high yellow into white 
where he loses his identity in so far as color is a 
determinant of race. Contrary to that mathemati- 
cal law, which postulates that a variable approaches 
but never reaches its limit, the variable black ap- 
proaches its limit white and coincides with and 
becomes the limit, that is, white. 

To the Negro the waters of American life are yet 
chilly. The promised land is not that sweet fairy- 
land of which he sang and dreamed. He is free 
physically. That is about all. The color line, in- 
visible but ever present, is a constant reminder of 


Crossing Over 


By Evmer A. Carter 


his inferior status. Its ever increasing and baffling 
manifestations harass and haunt him. The colo: 
line itself admits of no distinction between Negroes 
of varying degrees of Negro blood. The whitest 
Negro and the very blackest alike must bow to its 
inexorable decrees. To escape, then, the color line, 
countless Negroes sometimes known as mulattoes, 
quadroons, quintaroons, octoroons and other more 
or less accurate designations of race infiltration have 
voluntarily exiled themselves from the Negro race 
and cast their lot with the irreproachable Nordic 
Blond. 


2 


One of the fundamental tenets of the “American 
Credo” is that people of southern birth and breed- 
ing can invariably identify a Negro. A _ single 
scintilla of Negro blood is supposed to show itself 
either by a smudge near the spinal column, a nigres- 
cent spot at the base of the finger nails, a fuliginous 
cast to the eye, perhaps all three. This is an assur- 
ing illusion which allays the ever present fear of 
the white southerner lest some of his mongrel kins- 
men shall attempt to sneak into the fold. It serves 
also as a measure of restraint to those etiolated 
Ethiopians who might aspire to engage in a lynch- 
ing carnival with one of their more highly pig- 
mented brothers as the chief entertainer. 

There is convincing evidence at hand that some 
sneaking is going on. Else, why has that once proud 
dominion of Virginia, the Virginia of the Randolphs 
and Lees, white and black, enacted in feverish haste 
a Race Purity Law? This law is drastic in its 
provisions and severe in its penalties. It defines a 
white man and demands the registration of every 
simon pure Nordic within the confines of that 
mighty commonwealth. Virginia has announced 
that all of her resources will be marshaled to stem 
the tide of pseudo Caucasians who are storming the 
Anglo-Saxon ramparts. 

The story of Ellen Craft is familiar enough to 
students of American history. It is a tale almost 
without parallel. Strange it is that no creative 
artist of the awakening South has glimpsed the wist- 
ful beauty of this remarkable story. In it are the 
vital elements of longing and laughter, of suspense 
and fear, of courage and hope. What romance! 
what comedy is contained in this high adventure 
of a slave girl, the daughter of her master, and her 
slave lover. Recall that this young woman masquer- 
ading as her master took her slave lover in the 
capacity of an attendant and drove magnificently 
albeit hurriedly out of slavery. 

The more recent exploits of Walter White, 
author of “The Fire in the Flint” and other studies 
of race relationship, proves that the boasted racial 
discernment of the southern white is in reality a 
figment of his fears. For Walter White as a repre- 
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sentative of a militant organization among Negroes, 
a Negro according to the ethnic values of America, 
but a white man in every particular of color and 
countenance and withal a Georgian by birth, 
traveled from Texas to Florida, and from North 
Carolina to Oklahoma in the study of the causes 
and effects of mob violence. Everywhere in the 
South he mingled with the white populace. He 
never rode in a Jim-Crow car. He lived in the 
most exclusive hotels. Into the rural fastnesses of 
the Confederacy he went unafraid and unmolested, 
and if once he had been even remotely suspected of 
being a Negro, he would have achieved sudden and 
ignominious martyrdom. 

But America has not always shuddered in the 
presence of the mixed blood. In the early history 
of the Republic, a single drop of Negro blood was 
not sufficient to damn its possessor outright. Alex- 
ander Hamilton, accounted by not a few historians 
as the first constructive statesman of the new world, 
was himself an octoroon, the descendant of a West 
Indian Negress. Today, if he were alive, Alexander 
Hamilton would be forced to ride in a Jim-Crow 
car as he traveled southward, would be compelled 
to sit in a dingy waiting room apart from other pas- 
sengers, would be condemned to earn his living in a 
menial occupation, would be the object of social 
derision and antipathy. 


3 


At first this “crossing over” or “passing,” as it is 
known among Negroes, was confined to a harmless 
deceit in the purchase of theatre tickets in a play- 
house where Negroes were not welcome, or the pur- 
chase of a dwelling in some district restricted to 
the ethnically white. In later years it has assumed 
the form of sustained duplicity in order to secure 
jobs to which a Negro ordinarily could not aspire. 
These jobs such as saleswomen, stenographers, book- 
keepers, motorman-conductors, subway guards, etc., 
do not demand the tremendous cerebral power in- 
herent in the Nordic brain, but nevertheless they are 
closed to the ambitious Senegambians who are not 
content to stay in their places. 

There are few Negroes in these United States 
who do not know some other Negro who has 
“crossed over” or is “passing” for white. In some 
instances the passing is an economic and daytime 
occupation, a mask which he doffs at night when he 
returns to the Negro district to laugh, to play or to 
sleep. But there is an increasing number of these 
whitewashed Ethiopians who have forever deserted 
the Lares and Penates of the Negro race. They 
disappear, are suddenly missed from their usual 
haunts—and the Negro explains the disappearance 
by the single word “Passing.” 

“Passing for white” has its compensations; it has 
its grievances, too. Not without foreboding does 
this “voluntary Negro” first essay the vaulting of 
that invisible barrier which divides the black world 
from the white. He is apprehensive. For many 
months he is haunted by the constant fear of detec- 
tion. A casual question as to his home town, his 


church, his fraternal affiliations, his habitat may 
throw him into a paroxym of fear and pave the way 
for his final denouement. And then there is the 
ever present menace of his Negro friends and ac- 
quaintances who by chance or design might bring 
about his downfall. 
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Powerful, however, as is the economic urge in 
stimulating the Negro to escape his ethnic affilia- 
tion, there is doubtless another stimulus equally as 
potent which is seldom reckoned. The Negro 
here is an American. As such he is inoculated with 
all of the crass egotism of America. And therefore 
he is obsessed with the illusion that non-conformity 
to contemporaneous political-social-religious and 
color standards is rank heresy and wicked perversity. 
A monarchist by every tradition, he prates of 
democracy; a pagan by nature, he embraces and 
vainly attempts to keep the harsh tenets of Chris- 
tianity; an idler by instinct, he strives ingloriously 
to get joy out of work; black by divine fiat he 
secretly hopes to change the changeless color of his 
skin in order to conform to the colorless world about 
him. In this heroic effort he has been the recipient 
of the ungrudging support of the superior and 
dominant race. 

For the Negro has been impressed for many years 
by well meaning philanthropists, sociologists and 
novelists that his color is the result of an oversight 
of God. Black is goodly color for low comedy and 
buffoonry, but as a racial designation it is to say 
the least unfortunate. White folks are prone to 
describe a good darkey thus: He is white under- 
neath his skin. Historic usage of the adjectives con- 
firms a well-nigh universal impression; white sig- 
nifies purity, nobility of soul, high courage; black 
denotes the mean, the low, the despicable. There- 
fore to be white is to be of the Children of God 
and to be black, alas! is to be of His Step-children. 

The desire to correct this evident blundering of 
the Creator is doubtless the urge which has 
prompted the Anglo-Saxon branch of the Nordic 
peoples to so bravely attempt the colossal task of 
whitening the world. Of all the mighty exploits 
accredited to that Uebermensch, the Nordic Blond, 
this alone has seemingly been overlooked by the 
proponents of the theory of racial superiority. 

The overwhelming desire to bequeath to “lesser 
breeds without the law” the incomparable elements 
of his blood has been and is the most astounding 
feature of the Nordic Conquest. Like so many 
Don Juans he has wooed and won the fetching 
maidens of the black peoples over whom he has 
stretched the protecting arm of civilization. Neither 
the inkiness of the skin nor the kink in the hair, 
neither yet the protruding thickness of the lips has 
cooled the ardor of his eager amours. As a result 
Nordic blood cries out for succor from the veins ot 
the dusky descendants of African bushmen, cries 
out for recognition and for association with the 
dominant of the earth. 
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But what is to happen to the unadulterated Ne- 
gro after the mulattoes, quadroons, quinteroons, 
octoroons, etc., have “crossed over’ and lost them- 
selves. Two forces, not altogether negligible, are 
at work. If they fail of success it seems that the 
fault will not be with the Nordics or the affected 
portions of the Negroes. Judging from the in- 
crease in mulattoes there is reason to believe, the 
arguments of some social students to the contrary 
notwithstanding, that the wanton prodigality of the 
Nordic Blond in scattering his seed among the 
lowly, is still potent. 

Even if this supposition were not true, there is 
another force, created by the blacks themselves, 
which, though yet in its infancy, indicates that it 
has a healthy growth ahead of it. If it does not 
add numbers to the white race it seems to be aimed 
at the extermination of the black. All over this 
broad land Negroes have erected huge laboratories 
which are engaged in manufacture and research. 
Mid mountains of test tubes and retorts highly paid 
chemists are diligently seeking the magic formulae 
which shall untangle the kinks in his hair and de- 


stroy the pigment in his skin. Partial success is 
already theirs, as the following advertisement from 
the pages of the World’s Greatest Weekly, a Ne- 
gro publication, attests: 
BEAUTIFUL STRAIGHT HAIR 
FULL, HEALTHY—ABUNDANT WITHOUT KINKS 
SCIENCE REACHES ROOT 


and this touching testimonial in another advertise 
ment in the same paper: 

“You wouldn't think to look at me now that | 
ever had rough, dark . skin, but I did, and 
I guess I had as much trouble this way as any girl.” 

Behold the latest miracle of science! What may 
we not expect? Happily no lack of funds need 
retard the progress of these highly important ex- 
periments. Millions of dollars, the hard won 
earnings of millions of Pullman porters, waiters, 
maids, laundresses, red caps, social workers, physi- 
cians, lawyers, politicians, publishers, professors are 
at their command. In the fullness of time when 
success crowns the efforts of these eager chemists, 
will America hear the final stanza of that spiritual 
which bemoans the chilly waters of slavery. 

“Hallelujah—trouble over.” 


GRY 


Pan’s Altar 


By OutveE Warp 


I watch in awe the pageantry of flowers, 
Vestals that tend the ancient shrine of Pan, 
Motley and mortal as the mitred hours, 

Mortal and intricate as creeds of man! 


I will not crush a gorging grub, nor stay 

A spider from his death-devising deeds, 

Nor free a song-bird from a bird of prey, 
Nor tear a munching rabbit from his needs. 


Not as a grumbling heretic I come 
Where nature’s mystic rituals are kept, 
But as a pilgrim under heaven's dome, 
Humble, to hear the litany—and accept. 
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The Pink Hat 


By CaroLine Day 


HIS hat has become to me a symbol. It 

represents the respective advantages and dis- 
advantages of my life -here. It is at once my 
magic-carpet, my enchanted cloak, my Aladdin’s 
lamp. Yet it is a plain, rough, straw hat, “pour le 
sport,” as was the recently famous green one. 

Before its purchase, life was wont to become 
periodically flat for me. Teaching is an exhausting 
profession unless there are wells to draw from, and 
the soil of my world seems hard and dry. One 
needs adventure and touch with the main current 
of human life, and contact with many of one’s kind 
to keep from “going stale on the job.” I had not 
had these things and heretofore had passed back 
and forth from the town a more or less drab figure 
eliciting no attention. 

Then suddenly one day with the self-confidence 
bred of a becoming hat, careful grooming, and satis- 
factory clothes I stepped on to a street car, and lo! 
the world was reversed. A portly gentleman of 
obvious rank arose and offered me a seat. Shortly 
afterwards as I alighted a comely young lad jumped 
to rescue my gloves. Walking on into the store 
where I always shopped, I was startled to hear the 
salesgirl sweetly drawl, “Miss or Mrs.?” as I gave 
the customary initials. I heard myself answering re- 
assuringly “Mrs.” Was this myself? 1, who was 
frequently adressed as “Sarah.” For you see this 
is south of the Mason and Dixon line, and | am a 
Negro woman of mixed blood unaccustomed to these 
respectable prefixes. 

I had been mistaken for other than a Negro, yet 
I look like hundreds of other colored women—yel- 
low-skinned and slightly heavy featured, with 
frizzy brown hair. My maternal grand-parents 
were Scotch-Irish and English quadroons; paternal 
grand-parents Cherokee Indian and full blooded 
Negro; but the ruddy pigment of the Scotch-Irish 
ancestry is my inheritance, and it is this which 
shows through my yellow skin, and in the reflec- 
tion of my pink hat glows pink. Loosely speaking, 
I should be called a mulatto — anthropologically 
speaking, I am a dominant of the white type of 
the F* generation of secondary crossings. There 
is a tendency known to the initiated persons of 
mixed Negro blood in this climate to “breed white” 
as we say, propagandists to the contrary notwith- 
standing. In this sense the Proud Race is, as it 
were, really dominant. The cause? I'll save 
that for another time. 

Coming back to the hat—when I realized what 
had made me the recipient of those unlooked for, 
yet common courtesies, I decided to experiment 
further. 

So I wore it to town again one day when visiting 
an art store looking for prints for my school room. 
Here, where formerly I had met with indifference 
and poor service, | encountered a new girl today 
who was the essence of courtesy. She pulled out 


drawer after drawer of prints as we talked and 
compared from Gritto to Sargent. Yet she agreed 
that Giorgione had a sweet, worldly taste, that he 
was not sufficiently appreciated, that Titian did 
over-shadow him. We went back to Velasquez as 
the master technician and had about decided on 
“The Forge of Vulcan” as appropriate for my needs, 
when suddenly she asked, “but where do you 
teach?” I answered, and she recognized the name 
of a Negro university. Well—lI felt sorry for her. 
She had blundered. She had been chatting familiar- 
ly, almost intimately with a Negro woman. I 
spared her by leaving quickly, and murmured that 
I would send for the package. 

My mood forced me to walk—and I walked on 
and on until I stood at the “curb-market.” 1 do 
love markets, and at this one they sell flowers as 
well as vegetables. A feeble old man came up be- 
side me. I noticed that he was _near-sighted. 
“Lady,” he began, “would you tell me—is them 
dahlias or peernies up there?” ‘Then, “market 
smells so good—don’t it?” 

I recognized a kindred spirit. He sniffed about 
among the flowers, and was about to say more—e 
nice old man—I should have liked to stop and talk 
with him after the leisurely southern fashion, but 
he was a white old man—and I moved on hastily. 

I walked home the long way and in doing so 
passed the city library. I thought of my far away 
Boston—no Abbey nor Puvis de Chauvannes here, 
no marble stairs, no spirit of studiousness of which I 
might become a part. ‘Then I saw a notice of a 
lecture by Drinkwater at the women’s club—I was 
starved for something good—and starvation of body 
or soul sometimes breeds criminals. 

So then I deliberately set out to deceive. Now, 
I decided, I would enjoy all that had previously 
been impossible. When necessary I would add a 
bit of rouge and the frizzy hair (thanks to the mar- 
cel) could be crimped into smoothness. I supposed 
also that a well-modulated voice and assurance of 
manner would be assets. 

So thus disguised, for a brief space of time, I 
enjoyed everything from the attentions of an expert 
Chiropodist, to grand opera, avoiding only the 
restaurants—I could not have borne the questioning 
eyes of the colored waiters. 

I would press on my Aladdin’s lamp and presto, 
I could be comforted with a hot drink at the same 
soda-fountain where ordinarily I should have been 
hissed at. I could pull my hat down a bit and buy 
a ticket to see my favorite movie star while the 
play was still new. 

I could wrap my enchanted cloak about me and 
have the decent comfort of ladies’ rest-rooms. I 
could have my shoes fitted in the best shops, and 
be shown the best values in all of the stores—not 
the common styles “which all the darkies buy, you 
know.” At one of these times a policeman helped 
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me across the street. A sales-girl in the most human 
way once said, “I wouldn’t get that, Sweetie, you 
and me is the same style and I know.” How 
warming to be like the rest of the world, albeit a 
slangy and gum-chewing world! 

But it was best of all of an afternoon when it 
was impossible to correct any more papers or to look 
longer at my own Lares and Penates, to sit upon 
my magic-carpet and be transported into the midst 
of a local art exhibit, to enjoy the freshness of 
George Inness and the vague charm of Brangwyn, 
and to see white-folk enjoying Tanner—really nice, 
likable, folk too, when they don’t know one. Again 
it was good to be transported into the midst of a 
great expectant throng, awaiting the pealing of the 
Christmas carols at the Municipal Pageant. One 
could not enjoy this without compunction however, 
for there was not a dark face to be seen among all 
of those thousands of people, and my two hundred 
bright-eyed youngsters should have been there. 

Finally—and the last time that I dared upon my 
carpet, was to answer the call of a Greek play to be 
given on the lawn of a State University. I drank 
it all in. Marvellous beauty! Perfection of speech 
and gesture on a velvet greensward, music, color, 
life! 

Then a crash came. I suppose I was nervous— 
one does have “horrible imaginings and present 
fears” down here, sub-conscious pictures of hooded 
figures and burning crosses. Anyway in hurrying 
out to avoid the crowd, I fell and broke an ankle- 
bone. 

Someone took me home. My doctor talked 
plaster-casts. ‘“‘No,” I said, “I’ll try osteopathy,” 
but there was no chance for magic now. I was 


home in bed with my family—a colored family— 
and in a colored section of the town. A friend 
interceded with the doctor whom I had named. 
“No,” he said, “it is against the rules of the osteo- 
pathic association to serve Negroes.” 

I waited a day—perhaps my foot would be better 
—then they talked bone-surgery. I am afraid o1 
doctors. Three operations have been enough for 
me. Then a friend said, “try Christian Science.” 
Perhaps I had been taking matters too much in m) 
own hands, I thought. Yes, that would be the thing. 
Would she find a practitioner for me? 

Dear, loyal daughter of New England—as loyal 
to the Freedmen’s children as she had been to them. 
She tried to spare me. “They will give you absent 
treatments and when you are better we will go 
down.” I regret now having said, “Where, to the 
back door?” What was the need of wounding my 
friend ? 

Besides, I have recovered some how—I am only a 
wee bit lame now. And mirabili dictu! My spirit 
has knit together as well as my bones. My hat has 
grown useless. I am so glad to be well again, and 
back at my desk. My brown boys and girls have 
become reservoirs of interest. One is attending 
Radcliffe this year. My neighborly friend needs me 
now to while away the hours for her. We've gone 
back to Chaucer and dug out forgotten romances to 
be read aloud. The little boy next door has a new 
family of Belgian hares with which we play wonder- 
ful games. And the man and I have ordered seed 
catalogues for spring. 

Health, a job, young minds and souls to touch, a 
friend, some books, a child, a garden, Spring! 
Who'd want a hat? 


The Sun-Flower Man 


By DorotHy KruGer 


I saw him in the fringe of lane, 

The old one, leaning on a cane, 

Smoking a pipe, his day begun, 

Blinking and drinking in the sun, 

And by his side were common jars 

That held some golden flower-stars ; 

Purple pansies, an iris white, 

And sweet peas of a crimson light. 

These he said were colored splashes 

Growing yet among the ashes 

In his garden of dying thought. 

While the flowers that I bought 

Were fingered with exquisite care 

I felt it was his powdered hair 

That made the iris bridal white 

And bits of heart the sweet peas bright 
’ And that he tinged each golden one : 

With ochre gathered from the sun. . 

He must have loved the pansies best 

For these he clothed in purple rest. 
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From the Darker Side 


Izerra WINTER Ross 


“Yet do I marvel at this curious thing: 
To make a poet black and bid him sing.” 


HE strangeness of his excellence we are not 
accustomed to consider, for the Negro—we 
always believed and even now hesitate to acknowl- 
edge his rightful place—had been to us anathema 
except for such times as we deigned to approve. 
There seemed no reason to accept him except as the 
servant in the house, magnanimously offering him 
the places we ourselves would scorn to hold. For 
years he was a servant, a slave to command; and 
then, after civil strife, the Negro found his free- 
dom, which was only a less miserable kind of 
slavery, a little more tolerable than what he had 
known. Deeply hurting him was the hard, relent- 
less attack which white superiority deemed right- 
eous to inflict. With this background of a darkly- 
burdened race, and from a home in Harlem, and 
from the intellectual background of a modern col- 
legiate institution, steps the new poet, Countee Cul- 
len. He is the author of Color, a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa, and the acknowledged leader of Ameri- 
can collegiate poets. He amazes us; for we, also 
in college, have not, many of us, a sonnet to our 
account in glory. Quite swiftly comes to mind as 
I write of this poet the memory of a girl, dark and 
tense, standing on the hillside before a group of stu- 
dents, singing spirituals. She had said, “These are 
the songs of my race, a race reared in pain yet seek- 
ing to comprehend God.” She was exceedingly bit- 
ter, insistently defiant, and her voice, with its rich- 
ness granted by heritage, pleaded for tolerance. 
The clear, deep resonance of her voice gave to the 
songs of her race a beautiful significance which is 
rooted in the darker side of our American culture. 
And then, not long ago, I heard the great Negro 
tenor, Roland Hayes, singing deeply his songs 
touched by the emotion which comes only from 
those who have understood harsh things in existence. 
He, too, sang proudly the songs of his race. But 
I return to Countee Cullen, the new and young poet. 
There is sensuality in his verse. What precisely 
distinguishes his physical expressions from those of 
other authors of either prose or poetry is very diffi- 
cult to express, but it is not completely indefinable. 
One cannot know at just what point crudeness 
enters into the expression of physical sensation, but 
in the poems of Countee Cullen, there is a certain 
physical clearness and poignancy which fairly ex- 
presses athletic litheness and agility, physical vigor 
as if the body had been whipped by strong winds 
into flaming cleanliness. Countee Cullen insists 
upon a sensuality which might almost be called 
bodily sensuousness, but which fails that because 
of the great, passionate intensity of his verse. His 
insistence on sensuality seems not a conscious thing, 
perhaps this very disregard of self preserves us from 


—CouNTEE CULLEN. 


righteous disgust. One would say that his sponta- 
neity is the consequence of three blended influences: 
the physical enthusiasm which is the mutual posses- 
sion of youth, the deep emotions which ofttimes 
govern a poet who does not restrain himself com- 
pletely to refined conventionalities, and the heredi- 
tary intensity of his race. Countee Cullen has beau- 
tifully expressed the hereditary influences which 
cause conflict. 

All day long and all night through 

One thing only must I do: 

Quench my pride and cool my blood, 

Lest I perish in the flood. 

Lest a hidden ember set 

Timber that I thought was wet 

Burning like the dryest flax, 

Melting like the merest wax, 

Lest the grave restore its dead. 

Not yet has my heart or head 

In the least way realized 

They and I are civilized. 


Beautifully sophisticated is his Advice to Youth 
when one remembers that he, too, is very young. 
All youth is now possessed of the desire to test to 
the uttermost what has been conventionally for- 
bidden in the glorious conventional age of the past. 
He likewise insists on these delights. 


Since blood soon cools before that Fear 
That makes our prowess clay, 

If lips to kiss are freely met, 
Lad, be not proud nor shy; 

There are no lips where men forget, 
And undesiring lie. 


It is the insistence of his word that astounds one. 
In Bread and Wine, voluptuous expression of life, 
the complaint against the awful toil in the shop 
is made by a soul who is tortured by relentlessness 
and futility in a chained existence, and then is fol- 
lowed by ecstatic passion. 
Then tenuous with dreams the night, 
The feel of soft brown hands in mine, 


Strength from your lips for one more fight, 
Bread’s not so dry when dipped in wine. 


But the rich, keenly cutting vitality of the writer 
makes for beauty cut from crudeness, at times hardly 
free of it, yet boldly cold and frank, not insinuating 
but finding the loveliness therein. 

Biting deeply into the racial personality of the 
dark race is the cynicism which has been created 
by the social prejudice which has cut it with awful, 
red welts, and the intolerable process has been con- 
tinuous. I remember once beginning an argument 
with the worn phrase, “People say,” and the young 
colored woman to whom I was speaking spoke im- 
mediately with a touch of anger and despair, “Peo- 
ple say? People say? I tell you people say almost 
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anything!” Neither race has been free from preju- 
dice. Mr. Cullen has expressed clearly the com- 
bined prejudice of both races on the question of the 
inter-racial friendship of two young men. 


From the lowered blinds the dark folk stare, 


And here the fair folk talk, 
Indignant that these two should dare 
In unison to walk. 


Quite interesting is the poem To My Fairer Breth- 
ren. One girl of the negro race said a few weeks 
ago, “In any skilled occupation, the negro must be 
better than the best of the white men, or he will 
not be able to hold his place.” They feel intensely 
the inequality which is inflicted by prejudiced 
attitudes. 
Though I score you with my best, 
Treble circumstance 
Must confirm the verdict, lest 
It be laid to chance. 


And this is very true. 

The rude remarks or actions which the fairer 
race inflicts upon the Negro are felt, and it is not 
given to him to find comfort in forgetfulness. 
When the sensitive nerves have been drawn taut 
and crudely touched, it is long remembered. The 
laughter of his race is not always there. I have 
seen the look of stoicism and cynical submission 
which is armor against renewed attack. I have 
seen it underneath a laugh, a kind of sardonic bra- 
vado. Told very neatly is Incident in which a small 
Baltimorean stared at eight-year-old Countee and 
called him “Nigger.” The last verse is this: 

I saw the whole of Baltimore 
From May until December; 


Of all the things that happened there 
That's all that 1 remember. 


From the source of like memories must have come 
the lovely touch of scorn, and then at times there 
is a word of irony against all that count themselves 
on the side of righteousness. Here is his word in 
Black Magdalens: 


They fare full ill since Christ forsook 
The cross to mount a throne, 

And virtue still is stooping down 
To cast the first hard stone. 


But in contrast to this is delightful humor with 
a touch of whimsicality that lights his attitude 
toward those who feel that the sons of Ham shall 
serve eternally. The epitaph is For a Lady I Know. 
She even thinks that up in heaven 
Her class lies late and snores, 


While poor black cherubs rise at seven 
To do celestial chores. 


Countee Cullen gives to his work gracefulness, 
litheness, swiftness, beauty. There is heat with the 
cold wind brushing across the surface, burnished 
gold against dull silver, swift flash of movement 
against a constant wall of gray. The cleverness of 
his thought is enhanced greatly by the subtle twist 
and meaning of the words. The living gracefulness 
of his words, even though touched at times by a 


crudeness which he cannot escape, or which he may 
not desire to avoid since conventional perfection 
breaks with reality, is very good whether he de- 
scribes the native agility of a colored waiter at At- 
lantic City, the loveliness of his love's dark throat, 
or the crash of nature under bold skies. “But he 
was dying for a dream”—is it not beautiful to have 
said it of Christ? The great emotional freedom of 
his verse with the glow of intense sincerity is a part 
of his gift. Youth is in his work, and we would 
wish it that way. Blowing against our face the gay, 
cutting, ecstatic wind of the East, burning us with 
the sun, or washing us clean in cold water with 
luxurious tingling aftermath—all is the physical im- 
petuosity of youth. Merging himself with nature is 
a part of the song: 
The dn 
A hollow log bound with a python’'s skin 
Can make wrought every nerve to ecstasy, 
And I was wind and sky again, and sea, 

And all sweet things that flourish, being free. 

But the note of defiance, the insistence upon free- 
dom, is the high proud note. It is struck many 
times, sometimes only as the accompaniment to the 
motif, and then again as the central note of the 
theme. A whistle in the dark! He is very brave. 
His keen alliance with nature is a part of his ex- 
traodinary freedom; his own will in the matter is 
equally a part. 


Across the earth’s warm, palpitating crust 

I flung my body in embrace; I thrust 

My mouth into the grass and sucked the dew, 
Then gave it back in tears my anguish drew; 
So hard I pressed against the ground, I felt 
The smallest sandgrain like a knife, and smelt 
The next year’s flowering; all this to speed 
My body’s dissolution, fain to feed 

The worms. And so I groaned, and spent my strength 
Until, all passion spent, I lay full length 

And quivered like a flayed and bleeding thing. 


The gradual merging of body to earth is a beauti- 
ful thing because it leads ultimately to the high cry 
of victory. 

Right glad I was to stoop to what I once had spurned, 

Glad even unto tears; I laughed aloud; I turned 


Upon my back, and though the tears for joy would run, 
My sight was clear; I looked and saw the rising sun. 


But I cannot express adequately the intense 
defiance of him. It is a swift, beautiful, haughty 
declaration. 

You cannot keep me captive, World, 
Entrammeled, chained, spit on, and spurned 
More free than all your flags unfurled, 
I give my body to be burned. 
I mount my cross because I will, 
I drink the hemlock which you give 
For wine which you withhold—and still, 
Because I will not die, I live. 


And finally, one is definitely held by the lyrical 
beauty of this very new young poet. One covets 
much the art of him who sings from the darker side 
of American culture. The intensity of youth, of 
poetic feeling, of race, beautifully blended, is the 
cause of admiration, and now has come the knowl- 
edge that beauty may come from Harlem. 
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WELL remember him as he came into the 

room now more than sixteen years ago. I can 

see again the tight little black coat with the 
dozen medals that even then he had won, all in 
full array. Evidently here was something differ- 
ent from the ordinary boy who came to enter the 
academy, and for the moment I| could hardly re- 
press a smile. For him, however, it was serious 
business; so I examined him and assigned him to a 
class. 

He remained at Morehouse six years. For two 
of those years I was away. One day, however, on 
passing down a street in Boston, I saw him leading 
the little boys of the Jenkins Orphan Band. He 
often had to direct them and sometimes he told me 
that the work was very taxing; yet I could not 
forget how much it did to give him the all-round 
equipment that he afterwards possessed. 

On my return to Atlanta I found that, under the 
tutelage of Mr. Harreld, he had become even more 
proficient. With three instruments—the piano, the 
violin, and the clarinet—his acquaintance was not 
less than masterly. Even so we did not appreciate 
him sufficiently. But when is genius fully appre- 
ciated ? 

Meanwhile he grew, and more and more he was 
restless. Then came a day in the spring when he 
told me that his father was going to take the band 
to London and that he would have to leave im- 
mediately. I shall not soon forget the next two 
afternoons. He had always loved tennis, and he 
played as if he would never play again. Then he 
went. 

He did not return with the band in the autumn. 
The chance of a lifetime had come, and he went 
to the Royal Academy. Within a single winter, 
(1915-16), he won three prizes—a silver medal for 
excellence on the clarinet, a bronze medal for his 
work on the piano, and against brilliant competition, 


Edmund T. Jenkins 


An Appreciation 


By BeNJAMIN BRAWLEY 


On the Death of a Young Friend 


By Epwarp SILVERA 


You came like the dawn 
With no voice 


a second prize for original composition. In the 
same year, at one of the orchestral concerts of the 
Academy, his “Prelude Religieuse” was produced. 
Later he took more prizes; in 1918 he was gradu- 
ated; and he afterwards helped with the teaching 
at the institution. 

Three years later he returned. Full of ambition, 
he begged me to write the words of an opera for 
him. ‘T'wo years ago he came again, at Christmas— 
and not in the North this time but in the South. 
He talked far into the night—of his dream of a 
great school of music, of a publishing firm, of an 
orchestra that should tour the country. Something 
spurred him on to one great effort. He tried Wash- 
ington, and Baltimore, and New York; he con- 
ferred with those who might have been interested ; 
at best he received only a dubious smile. At last 
he wrote to say that all was of no avail and that 
he was going back to Paris. 

He did not come again. He had no need to 
come. His ‘“Angio-Continental-American Music 
Press” prospered; and we all know of the prizes in 
the OpporTuNIty contest. Suddenly came word 
that he had passed. 

He has gone; but let us remember this: he not 
only knew music but at all times insisted on its 
integrity. For him there was no short cut to excel- 
lence. He wanted the classic, and he was willing 
to work for it. He felt moreover (and I believe he 
was right) that there was little creative work in 
the mere transcribing of Negro melodies. To him it 
was the business of a composer to compose, and he 
did so. How well he wrought time even yet will 
tell. 

And, after all, why should he live to be old? 
What could years add to Burns and Mozart and 
Byron and Keats and Dunbar? A gifted soul has 
shed its radiance. It is enough. Let him speak with 
Beethoven tonight. 


To proclaim your calm birth 
Save the song of the lark; 
And when shadows foretold 
That the quick day was done, 
Your little white shroud 
Had already been spun, 


So you stole away in the dark. 
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Te majority of successful business enterprises, 
educational institutions or fraternal organizations 
have been built up around some personality or group 
of personalities as the dominant influence. No one 
can think of Howard, Fisk or Atlanta Universities, 
Hampton or Tuskegee Institutes or half dozen othe: 
educational institutions in our country, without the 
names of the men primarily responsible for their estab- 
lishment coming to mental surface. S. W. Green, 
George White, B: J. Davis, Charles Morris and 
Finley Wilson, are synonymous with the history and 
development of the Knights of Pythias Lodge as we 
think in terms of its international aspect, the Ameri- 
can Woodmen, the Grand United Order of Odd Fel- 
lows, the Benevolent Protective Order of Elks. 
Likewise one cannot think of the Woodmen of Union 
without the name of John L. Webb springing up in 
his mind unbidden. Webb was not the founder of 
the organization with which he is connected, as Su- 
preme Custodian, but has been identified with its 
activities for the past 20 years. The organization was 
first established by a Mr. L. J. Winston, a Judge in 
Indianola, Miss., in 1905. It was reorganized in 
1906 and moved its headquarters to Yazoo, Miss. 
After headquarters were established in the latter city, 
John L. Webb, a graduate of Tuskegee Institute, and 
a successful contractor in this delta city, was 
elected as Custodian, when the membership of the or- 
ganization numbered 82 men and women. In 1919 


the headquarters were removed to Hot Springs, Ark., 
better known as the “Vapor City.” After the death 
of the founder, Dr. E. A. Kendall was elected Supreme 
President and has held this office ever since. When 


A Fraternal Organization with Social Vision 


By Jesse O. THomas 


Mr. Webb began his duties as Custodian, there was 
only one full time employee on the payroll, with a 
membership of less than one hundred persons and the 
organization having an idebtedness of some $7,000. 
Mr. Webb’s initial act was the payment of outstand- 
ing obligations that had accumulated, which made it 
necessary for Mr. Webb to loan the organization 
$10,000. An indication of the healthy and rapid 
growth of this institution since the beginning of his 
administration may be realized as one observes the 
amount of business done the last fiscal year, which was 
$507,843.50 as against $2,000 in 1906. The number 
of employees including executive officers, field workers 
and clerical workers has also during the same length 
of time increased from one to five hundred. The ac- 
companying photograph of the home office building of 
the Woodmen of Union is a concrete proof of the sub- 
stantial progress, as well as an evidence of judicious 
handling of the organization’s money by the Supreme 
Custodian. This building occupies an entire block in 
the center of the business section of the city of Hot 
Springs. It is within five minutes’ walk of the Post 
Office, the Rock Island Railway Passenger Station and 
the Missouri Pacific Station. In this building, in addi- 
tion to the headquarters of the home office, are housed 
the organization’s hospital and nurse training school, 
Union Investment Company, a subsidiary of the 
Woodmen of Union, a bath house for both men and 
women, printing office, hotel with 56 rooms and a 
bank. The hospital has 100 beds. Through the 
Union Investment Company loans amounting to many 
thousands have been made to colored people in dif- 
ferent parts of the South that have resulted in saving 
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Not infrequently some colored man 


their property. 
who has been victim of unscrupulous money lenders 
has been rescued by the Woodmen of Union and his 
property saved on such terms as the borrower could 
meet and in a reasonable length of time discharge his 


obligation. Perhaps the most unique feature of the 
Woodmen of Union’s program is its social service fea- 
tures. The hospital above referred to was organized 
and is maintained with a well trained medical staff 
and corps of nurses to give medical relief and nursing 
service to the 45,000 members, who may need opera- 
tions or medical treatment from time to time. This 
expert medical attention is given free to all members, 
who find it necessary to go to the hospital for treat- 
ment. The hospital is well occupied the year around 
with members from various sections of the 17 states 
in which the organization is doing business, who re- 
ceive a type of medical attention that would be im- 
possible for them to secure otherwise. The building 
was erected without any extra tax assessment on the 
membership and is free from debt. The organization 
has contributed some $20,000 toward the cause of 
education, providing scholarships for the needy and 
deserving juveniles of its membership. During the 
month of August of this year the 14th annual and 
3rd biennial session of the Supreme Lodge convened 
in Hot Springs. There were 3,300 delegates in at- 
tendance. The convention has grown so large that it 


is almost unwieldly. This session was perhaps the 
largest in its history. A majority of the delegates 
came in order to get a chance to see the recently com- 
pleted home office building. It was a great sight and 
real inspiration to observe the general behavior of the 
delegates as they moved about, in and through the 
building with a consciousness “that this is our build- 
ing, owned by our organization, free of debt.” The 
one influence most responsible for the development 
of this present organization of usefulness is the Su- 
preme Custodian, John L. Webb. At the last biennial 
session influence was set in motion to acquire property 
in Colorado near Denver in order to establish a tuber- 
cular sanatorium. This is another evidence of analyti- 
cal social vision on the part of executive officers. This 
sanatorium when constructed and opened for business 
will offer another avenue of health restoration for 
the ever increasing membership. Anyone who is in- 
spired by unmistakable evidence of real vision and 
concrete proof of business acumen and financial in- 
tegrity would make no mistake in visiting the “Vapor 
City,” go through the office and observe the conduct 
of the official staff and employees in the home office, 
the hospital, the printing office, the bath house and 
go a short distance away where he might get the right 
perspective of this magnificent building that covers an 
entire city block. 


“Doing His Bit” 


By Nimropv B. ALLEN 


HE individual whom we call or- 

dinary must often ask himself, 
“What can I do to make individuals 
of all races stop hating one another?” 
Aside from making the best of his per- 
sonal opportunities for contact and 
development, what can he do?  Be- 
cause of the largeness and chronic state 
of the race problem, he answers, I 
imagine, “Not much, if anything.” And 
yet there are to be found many per- 
sons in the ordinary walks of life who 
are daily making valuable contribu- 
tions to this cause. 

There is one individual, Mr. Alonzo 
M. Whittaker, 1505 Phillip Street, Nashville, Tenn., a 
train porter for 19 years with the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad Company, who has sensed his individual 
opportunity to strike effectual blows for racial good- 
will and understanding. And he does so at the strategic 
place and the opportune time. I can conceive of no 
better moment to impress certain facts upon the mind 
of the migrants than when they are about to cross the 
Ohio River into Cincinnati—the gateway to the north 
—when their minds are possessed with their expectant 
new freedom, opportunities, and general expression. A 
few weeks ago, after riding all night in the Jim Crow 
car from Nashville en route to Cincinnati, my feeling 
was one of vexation and disgust, but not humiliation, 
for I refused to be humiliated by the hireling of the 
L. & N. Railroad who would not sell me passage on 
the Pan American, or a berth on this, a later train, 


ALONZO M. WHITTAKER 


on which I rode into Cincinnati. The Jim Crow car ° 


was crowded with people coming north, 
many for the first time. Some were 
gleeful, but the faces of the majority 
expressed a grim seriousness which be- 
spoke a purpose in their coming north. 

Porters on the southern trains soon 
learn to sense and adjust unpleasant 
situations, but usually in accordance 
with southern traditions and customs. 
Our porter had been especially atten- 
tive to all passengers, making them as 
comfortable as possible, and by occa- 
sionally dropping a word of hilarity, 
eased the tension of the crowded 
conditions. He entertained; he amused; 
he comforted and at the seasonable moment men- 
tioned above, he spoke words of wise counsel. At 
the moment of crossing the Mason and Dixon Line 
Mr. Whittaker, stepping to the front of the car, took 
down the Jim Crow sign and delivered the following: 
“We are on the eve of crossing the Mason and Dixon 
Line. Some of you thought there was a big white 
line here, but there is not; there is just a plain river, 
the Ohio River by name. Some of you have never 
been up here before and some of you are not going back 
south again, and I can hardly blame you. Whatever 
you do, do not go into the north to take revenge on 
the other race there, for what was done to you down 
south; for these people in the north have not done a 
thing to you. A great deal of prejudice that exists today 
in the north is due to some of us trying to get even 
with the northern white people by seeking revenge 
for the beatings and killings we received in the south. 
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“There is a great deal of money to be made in the 
north, but there are also many places to spend it. But 
if you will take advantage of the beneficial oppor- 
tunities made by the financial conditions which you are 
going to find, you will have something. Now, most 
of the people of our race who have accomplished any- 
thing in the north are southern raised, and that comes 
about from the fact that we have been in bondage 
and can appreciate the fine privileges that the people 
in the north have enjoyed. But by the practice of 
economy of what small means we did have to go on, 
we have done much. Your destiny must be shaped in 
the north by yourselves. Respect yourselves and the 
other fellow will respect you. Learn to attend to 
your own affairs as the people up here live by them- 
selves, to themselves, and for themselves, and you will 
have to learn to do that too.” Mr. Whittaker then 
gave very detailed instructions concerning the trans- 
fers to different stations and how to reach them. When 
one considers the opportune time and the fact that 
colored railroad porters are looked upon almost in 
the light of heroes by many of the migrants, Mr. 
Whittaker, in addition to giving excellent service to 


the passengers and to the railroad company, is doing 
his personal bit toward interracial good-will in a big 
way. Perhaps this incident is evidence of the fact that 
this propaganda of interracial good-will is sifting 
through to the masses. 

But there should be another chapter to this story. 
Nobody was talking to the white migrants in their 
coach. If they had been told to drop their southern 
traditions and prejudices in the Ohio River as they 
crossed over, what a wonderful contribution to inter- 
racial relations that would have been. Suppose some 
one had said to them, “Do not try to southernize the 
north; adjust yourselves to conditions as you find them 
there; and do not inject race hatred into their busi- 
ness, social, and public life. Remember that the peo- 
ple of the north have a high regard for law and order. 
The north is making some kind of an effort to respect 
a man regardless of the color of his skin, and this is 
just what every one should do.” Some day, perhaps, 
those white people who are interested in the promotion 
of inter-racial good-will will take the tip from Alonzo 
Whittaker and see to it that this is done. 


we a resident of Harlem wants help in solv- 
ing his health problem, he finds ready service in 
the office of the Harlem Committee of the New York 
Tuberculosis and Health Association, 202 West 136th 
Street, New York City. If it can, the Committee will 
help him. If the problem is a bigger one than it can 
handle, it will advise him where to go for further 
assistance. 

Every year the Harlem Committee, which was or- 
ganized in August, 1922, at the invitation of local citi- 
zens, under the auspices of the New York Tuber- 
culosis and Health Association, gives personal informa- 
tion and service on health subjects to more than a 
thousand individuals who go to its Information Serv- 
ice for advice. It reaches many more people through 
additional activities which it conducts. The aim of 
its work is to spread health education in an effort to 
prevent tuberculosis and other diseases and to make 
Harlem as healthy a community as possible. 

The headquarters of the Committee are on the third 
floor of the New York Urban League Building, and 
from this center the Committe conducts its far-reach- 
ing and widespread campaign of community health 
work. It endeavors to give all residents of Harlem 
an opportunity to learn how to keep well or how to 
get well, if they are ill. 

There is an Information Service for physicians 
where doctors may secure aid in having tuberculosis 
and cardiac patients placed in proper sanatoria. This 
was established because the first aim of the Committee 
was to assist physicians already carrying on health 
work in the territory. Its fundamental purpose is to 
wipe out tuberculosis and it endeavors to do so by 
first building up health and general resistance to dis- 
ease. 

In addition there is an Information Service for in- 
dividuals where anyone may go for free advice on 
health problems. In 1925, this service assisted 1,283 
individuals. 


Health Opportunities in Harlem 


By Henry O. Harpinc, M.D. 


People who have tuberculosis come to it for informa- 
tion concerning sanatoria available to them. Others 
ask for help in finding a clinic where they may be 
examined for tuberculosis or other diseases. Some 
ask for information about how to keep their children 
well. Some want to know why their children should 
be vaccinated and where to take them to have this 
done. 

Pamphlets giving helpful advice on health matters 
are distributed by the Committee, too. These book- 
lets contain complete, valuable information on many 
health matters, such as How to Prevent Diphtheria, 
The Care of the Baby, Preventing Tuberculosis, 
Heart Disease, A Proper Diet, and others. Many of 
them are published by the Children’s Bureau, the 
State Department of Health and other organizations, 
some by the New York Tuberculosis and Health Asso- 
ciation and others by the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation. All are compiled by authorities on the sub- 
jects. 

Every morning a dental clinic is conducted in one 
room at the Committee’s headquarters. There are 
two fully-equipped, modern dental chairs here. Chil- 
dren whose parents cannot afford to send them to 
private dentists may attend the clinic and receive 
dental care at a nominal fee. Twelve dentists of the 
community give part of their time regularly every week 
to this work. 

The clinic was started August 18, 1924, when some 
of the dentists of the community offered their services 
if the Harlem Committee could supply equipment. 
Since that time, more than 2,000 new cases have at- 
tended it for examination and treatment, not including 
the number of return visits made. In 1925 it reached 
1,063 children with 3,654 treatments. During the first 
nine months of 1926, 1,318 children have made 2,369 
visits. The average daily attendance is twelve, but on 
some days there are as many as twenty-two or twenty- 
four children. 
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Every child who attends is weighed and measured. 
If he is found to be underweight the mother is visited, 
and the Committee offers to give her assistance in plan- 
ning a diet which will help the child to receive proper 
nourishment or to help her secure the special care he 
may need. In this way the clinic endeavors to build 


up general health and to raise the resistance of the 
children who attend, as well as to correct their dental 
de fects. 


HARLEM DENTAL CLINIC 


Other opportunities are given to the children of the 
cCmmunity to learn what to eat and how to become 
strong and healthy men and women. A nutrition class 
and health club is held one afternoon a week. Health 
talks are given to the children. Games centered 
around health topics are planned for them. Stories 
which tell them how to keep well are read to them. 
Occasionally a playlet which features health facts is 
given by them. The Committee also assists some of 
the schools in the community with their nutrition work. 

One of the most important steps to. take to keep 
healthy is to have a yearly health examination by a 
competent doctor, according to leading physicians to- 
day. Hence the Committee urges all residents of the 
community to do this. Last year, health examination 
clinics were held for twenty-six persons who were 
unable to pay private physicians. 

In the spring of 1923 an institute for physicians was 
organized. Twenty-four doctors enrolled for the 
course of lectures on the diagnosis and treatment of 
tuberculosis that year. Ever since, an institute for 
post-graduate work on some special subject has been 
given for doctors. There are lectures and observa- 
tion classes, open to the physicians of Harlem, which 


Specialists 
from New York and elsewhere conduct them. 
Another phase of the Committee’s work is making 
arrangements for health lectures by specialists for 
club groups, churches, Parent-Teachers’ Associations 
and other organizations and groups which ask for 


are held in the various hospitals and clinics. 


It also supplies movie talks if they are de- 
sired. In 1925 the Committee arranged one hundred 
and forty-six of these health talks and movies. These 
are under the direction of the Health Speakers Serv- 
ice of the New York Tubrculosis and Health Asso- 
ciation. 

The Committee will also loan or donate posters and 
pamphlets to schools, organizations and individuals. 

The service of the Committee and all its activities 
are available to all residents of Harlem. And, through 
the Committee, all activities of the New York Tuber- 
culosis and Health Association are also available to 
the people of Harlem. The whole aim of the work 
is to conduct an educational and preventive program 
of health work which will give all people an oppor- 
tunity to learn about personal and community hygiene. 

It takes money to conduct this program of health 
work. Funds are supplied by the New York Tuber- 
culosis and Health Association which raises most of 
its money during the annual sale of Christmas Seals, 
held between Thanksgiving and Christmas every year. 
The yearly budget for the Harlem Committee exceeds 


them. 


INSTITUTE FOR PHYSICIANS 
the amount raised by the sale of seals in that terri- 
tory. This year the Committee is working in an en- 
deavor to have the work supported by the community 
it serves, by increasing the sale of seals there. 


For Roland Hayes 


By DorotHy Burcess 


The dark flower of your voice unfolds, petal and leaf, 
A very rose for joy, a piercing thorn for grief. 


Then with an upward rush becomes wide beating wings. 
And mounting with a white ascent of sound it sings. 


Worship and wonder lift into the waiting air 


For at the last it is—the holiness of prayer. 
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The Dark Tower 


HE last week of 

‘White Wings’! 
Step up, boys and girls, 
and see how a gay and 
and gallant gentleman 
may die’.” Thus Miss 
Edna Ferber, in an open 
letter to Mr. Alexander 
Woollcott of the New 
York World, baited the 
younger generation to a 
last minute attendance at 
a play that after an all 
too brief run was closing 
because it was too beauti- 
ful and rare and gay to 
be financial success. 
Those of us whose nos- 
trils can still quiver in 


PRAYER 


Now that I know 

That what I am must be, 
Lord, take Thy rod 

And change me to a tree. 


Now that I see 
And now the best is known 
Lord, wave Thy hand 


And turn me to a stone; 


A dull, dumb stone, 
Or a stark old tree, to conceal the cloven 

Thy rain, Thy wind, 
Thy lightning over me. 


Epwin Morcan in November Bookman. 


sive to us On more points 
than that of time. 

At last we have had ex- 
plained to our satisfaction 
the identity of that gay 
ebony Harlemite whom, 
at odd moments of the 
day and night, we have 
met, with his limping 
gait and his feet encased 
in the queerly-patterned 
shoes, which we now sus- 
pect were expressly made 


hooves within them. Wit- 
ter Bynner in the New 
Yorker has tracked the 
Prince of Darkness to his 
lair — Harlem. Black 


the sulphurous atmosphere 

of a challenge, went and laughed and. applauded, 
to come away indignant but helpless in a world 
that, for the most part, lets the fine decline and 
the stupid flourish like the green bay. To be sure, 
most of us didn’t understand it all right down to 
the last elusive symbol, but we knew that it was a 
riotously jubilant and a pitifully whimsical drama 
of the thing we are in arms against: the attempt of 
old uncompromising patterns to rule in a world 
needing the robust and the new, not because they 
are novel, but because they fit into the shifting 
grooves of our times. The younger generation 
went, Miss Ferber, and they laughed at and pitied 
the stiff-backed Inches; they fought along with 
Mary Todd; and best of all they appreciated to the 
fullest Joseph, that marvelous horse of totally une- 
quine parts who could enjoy a joke and tell one, 
and die that the things which were beating in the 
womb of time might have a birth. It was a gay 
and gallant death! 

On the whole it was a month of catastrophes for 
performances in which we were more than pass- 
ingly interested for both Deep River and Black 
Boy, which we had expected to hold the boards 
for a large part of the season, the one be- 
cause of its inveigling music topped with a most 
adequate cast that included Julius Bledsoe, Lottice 
Howell, Frank Harrison and Rose McClendon; 
the other because we felt that any play could stand 
for a while that gave Paul Robeson a chance to 
exercise his vibrant personality, and to sing a stave 
or two. Paul Robeson can act as well as he can 
sing; it is even probable that the thespian heritage 
in him outvalues the melodic, and one would like 
to see him in another play worthy of his powers. 
That calls for stalwart writing when you re- 
member The Emperor Jones. It is a far cry 
from Eugene O’Neil to William Shakespeare, 
but after The Emperor Jones, to bill Robeson 
in anything except Othello seems retrogres- 


Lucifer is the poem. 


He was always as blithe, always as black 
As any boy in Harlem: 
Light used to glitter on his back 
In heaven as it does in Harlem. 
He sang hosannas to the Lord 
And watched what he was bowing toward, 
Till Lucifer at last was bored 
And came away to Harlem. 


And now you can find him any night, 
Glittering in Harlem, 

Thanking God that he isn’t white 
Like visitors in Harlem. 

With a paler skin he might have stayed 

And tinkled a harp and sung and prayed. 

And where would you rather be on parade— 
In heaven, or in Harlem? 


What seems to us the high water mark in race 
consciousness was exhibited by the gentleman who 
recently inquired at the new circulating library in 
Harlem for a copy of Negro Heaven. Happily the 
young lady who served him was not meticulous as 
far as titles go. 

Courage is costly, and in this world a departure 
from precedent costlier, as Julian S. Starr and R. 
K. Fowler, erstwhile editor and assistant editor 
respectively of the Carolina Magazine, literary 
mouthpiece of the University of North Carolina, 
have undoubtedly learned by now. For they have 
both been deposed because, in the last edition of the 
magazine they published a story in which the prin- 
cipal characters were a white girl and a mulatto. 
And this just after we had been turning double 
somersaults and triple handsprings because that 
same issue carried a sketch by Eric Walrond, along 
with a pronunciamento asking for contributions from 
people of all races, colors, creeds, and political 
leanings! 
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Apparently we belong to a race that with charm- 
ing inappreciation of the rights due the planter 
insists upon reaping where it has not sown. And 
once in a while the rightful heir, apparent to all 
except ourselves, is moved to feeble protest. Some 
of us fail to see that the various excitements of 
Negro living can appeal to writers who share no 
blood relationship with us at all, whose interest in 
us does not go beyond the perfectly legitimate and 
dispassionate concern of the artist for his plastic 
materials. Because Miss Lenore Ulric plays Lulu 
Belle with an uncanny certainty, and because Miss 
Lottice Howell in Deep River was an entranc- 
ing quadroon both visibly and vocally is no reason 
why the geneses of these actresses should be amiably 
reconstructed to make them, as it were, to the man- 
ner born, as an explanation of their felicitous por- 
trayals of their roles. Nor should the fact that 
Porgy, in our opinion, is to date the best novel 
woven around Negro characters, subjects its author, 
Du Bose Heyward, to gratuitous and unwilling 
adoption into the Negro race. A recent note in the 
Saturday Review of Literature informs us that 
Mr. Heyward is “more moved than delighted 
at the question which is being asked about 
his degree of pigmentation.” His friend Hervey 
Allen is even preparing a brief critical biography of 
Mr. Heyward which Doran will publish as a book- 
let, and which “ought to stop any question as to 
Heyward’s color and quality.” Long ago Carl Van 
Vechten was taken into the fold, but we fancy more 
to his amusement than to his alarm, if any word of 
his initiation has come to him. 


We believe that what is being read at the Harlem 
library is a fair index of what books are most in 
demand by Negroes, and in a measure indicative of 
the Negro’s literary mind. The list for November 
is distinguished, almost highbrow. The books, listed 
according to the number of reservations on them, 
are: fiction: Dreiser’s “American Tragedy”, Er- 
skine’s “Private Life of Helen of Troy”, Ferber’s 
“Show Boat”, Fauset’s “There is Confusion”, Van 
Vechten’s “Nigger Heaven”, White’s “Flight”, and 
Wren’s “Beau Geste” and “Beau Sabreur”; non- 
fiction: De Kruif’s “Microbe Hunters”, Dell’s “In- 
tellectual Vagabondage”, Dorsey’s “Why We Be- 
have Like Human Beings,” Durant’s “Story of 
Philosophy”, Locke’s ‘““The New Negro”, and Niles’ 
“Black Haiti”. 


Our mind refuses to carry us back to a book 
by a new writer that has so completely ingratiated 
itself into our esteem, as has The Time of Man 
by Elizabeth Madox Roberts. (The Viking Press, 
$2.50), with such a lack of insinuating effort 
on the part of its author. This first novel by a 
woman whose fame heretofore was secured only to 
a discriminating few by her delightful book of chil- 
dren’s verses, shows how incontestable is the affilia- 
tion between fine prose and fine poetry. The read- 


er cannot turn the most casual page of this book 
without finding himself confronted by something’ 


unalterably and irrevocably said. ‘he author's 
style is a heaven-made marriage of words, with no 
incompatibility of phrase or sentence; divorce 
would be disastrous to this perfect mating. ‘There 
has always been room to question the flat assertion 
frequently encountered that poets never write dis- 
tinguished prose ; now there is more room than ever, 
with the publication of (The Time of Man.) 
Read the following representative passage describ- 
ing the marriage of Ellen Chesser, and see if its 
aloof dignity does not both hurt and heal you, silence 
you and cause you to sing: 

“Then they went, all, into the outer room and 
stood about the walls. Ellen’s eyes followed the 
child as she slipped in unpremeditated motions from 
place to place or stood in unfixed quiet. The room 
became very still as Ellen and Jasper stood beside 
the man, the brother who had been brought; or the 
man faced them, and joining their hands, said cere- 
monial words. His face was thin and set with cere- 
mony, his hands moving rigidly over the words or 
settling down in hard, firm finality over the said 
word, fixed and done. Fixed forever, pronounced, 
finished, said and unrevoked, his words flowed down 
through the great hardness of his voice, a ground- 
work on which to lean, a foundation beneath a 
foundation, the framework of the house set and 
fixed in timbers and pinned together with fine 
strong wedges of trimmed hard wood. His voice 
trembled a little with its own fixity and hardness, 
but it erected a strong tower. In the end he made 
a prayer for herself and Jasper, and gave her a 
paper on which their names were written. The 
women shook her hand, and then the men came, 
their handshakes reserved and ceremonious. The 
child stood beside the wall, her gaze light and aloof, 
or she tapped her shoulder softly against the door 
or touched the latch, her look free and her way 
unhampered, and the beauty of her look came about 
Ellen as she gave her hand to the men.” 

This is a book to bow before in humble, breath- 
less acknowledgment. Like the manner in which 
it is written, the story is simple and close to the 
earth, concerning one Ellen Chesser whose life 
seems a series of moving from place to place from 
the time we first encounter her as a backwoods girl 
to the time we leave her, a matron with many chil- 
dren, setting out with calm acceptance to accompany 
her husband in his search for a new home. Of 
great struggle there is none in the book, but whoso- 
ever starts it will end it, and relinquish it feeling 
that perfect performances are not solely of the past. 
Do you remember Maria Chapdelaine? You will 
remember Ellen Chesser also. 

For your Christmas book list we recommend 
William Stanley Braithwaite’s Anthology of Maga- 
zine Verse for 1926, and Elizabeth Madox Robert's 
The Time of Man. We assume that Tropic Death 
is already on your list. 

William Stanley Braithwaite’s anthologies of 
magazine verse are a yearly confirmation of what a 
greater poet than any therein assembled realized 
when he said “The poetry of earth is never dead.” 
This year’s edition (Anthology of Magazine Verse 
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for 1926, B. J. Brimmer Co., Boston, $4.00), the 
Sesqui-Centennial number and the fourteenth an- 
nual issue, is, aside from being an anthology of the 
best magazine verse of 1926, a survey of American 
poetry from 1912 to 1926. No serious student of 
our verse can afford to neglect this volume. If 
American verse is going the way of all flesh with 
alarming alacrity, these poems collected by Mr. 
Braithwaite cannot be arraigned as evidence. 

Besides the list of poems honored by inclusion 
in the anthology, a heady and stimulating symposium 
is offered in the section Poetry of the United 
States, where some of the most distinguished poets 
and critics of today discuss American verse some- 
what geographically. Of special interest to us were 
the articles by Jessie B. Rittenhouse on the poetry 
of New England, that by Marianne Moore on the 
“New” Poetry since 1912, the caustic essay On 
Poetry in which E. Merrill Root takes up the cud- 
gels for the poets against H. L. Mencken and the 
article on the Negro Poets of the United States, by 
our fervent arch-stimulator of the younger genera- 
tion, Alain Locke. 

Some—but these will not be the younger Negro 
poets—may take exception to Alain Locke’s ap- 
praisal of the work of Negro poets in this statement: 
“Therefore I maintain that the work of Negro 
poets in the past has its chief significance in what 
it has led up to; through work of admittedly minor 


and secondary significance and power a folk con- 
sciousness has slowly come into being and a folk 
tradition has been started on the way to independent 
expression and development.” ‘Truths the most 
self-evident are rarely accepted with corresponding 
immediacy. 

There can be no question of the growth of ex- 
pression in Negro poets in the past year or two when 
we consider that Mr. Braithwaite’s anthology, in 
which poems are reprinted solely on their merits as 
poetry, contains this year works by no less than 
twelve Negro poets: Gwendolyn Bennett, Arna 
Bontemps, Jospeh Cotter, Waring Cuney, Frank 
Horne, Langston Hughes, Helene Johnson, Geor- 
gia Douglas Johnson, Chaliss Silvay, Wallace Thur- 
man, and Lucy Ariel Williams. And with all the 
respect due our racial magazines from which most 
of these poets’ work is reprinted, it is good to see 
the horizon widening in that Langston Hughes is 
reprinted from The New Republic and The New 
York Herald-Tribune, and Chaliss Silvay, a new- 
comer, from The Will’O The Wisp. 

Braithwaite’s anthology has always been, to 
quote an appreciative reviewer, “a national institu- 
tion”, but we may for all that be pardoned a bit 
of selfish pride in this nationally recognized work 
of one of ours. 

CounTEE CULLEN. 


Who’s Who 


KELLY MILLER, author of Race Adjustment, Out of the 
House of Bondage, The Everlasting Stain, and pam- 
phleteer of wide reputation, is professor at Howard 
University. 

ALAIN LOCKE, a free lance journalist, is the editor of 
The New Negro. 

ELMER A. CARTER is a graduate of Harvard Uni- 
versity, who taught school for a number of years in 
Texas and is now the executive secretary of the St. 
Paul Urban League. 

CAROLINE BOND DAY is a teacher of English at At- 
lanta University. Her sketch was awarded third prize 
in the second Opportunity Contest. 

IZETTA WINTER ROBB is a senior at the University 
of Minnesota and a contributor to the Minnesota Quar- 
terly. Her article first appeared in the Minnesota 
Quarterly. 

BENJAMIN BRAWLEY is the author of 4 Social His- 
tory of the American Negro, A New Survey of Eng- 
lish Literature, and other books. He is a professor at 
Shaw University. 

JESSE O. THOMAS is the southern field secretary of 
the National Urban League. 


NIMROD B. ALLEN is the executive secretary of the 
Columbus Urban League. 


HENRY O. HARDING, M.D., is a New York physician 
and official of the New York Tuberculosis Association. 


DOROTHY BURGESS, one of whose claims to distinc- 
tion is that she is the niece of Katherine Lee Bates, is 
a young poet of Wellesley, Mass. 

OLIVE WARD is a poet and writer living in Darien, 
Conn. 

DOROTHY KRUGER is a young Brooklyn poet attend- 
ing Columbia University. 

BRUCE NUGENT is a rising Negro poet and prose 
writer on the editorial board of Fire. 

GEORGE STERLING, whose recent untimely death is 
lamented by his many friends and admirers, has an 
imperishable place in modern American poetry. 

MELVILLE CHARLTON, one of the most distinguished 
Negro musicians, is the organist of the Religious School 
of Union Theological Seminary, the leading Seminary 
in America. On June 6, 1924, in recognition of his 
remarkable ability, Howard University bestowed upon 
him the honorary degree of Doctor of Music. 

J. A. JACKSON was formerly on the staff of the Bill- 
board and is now traveling representative of the 
Columbia Circuit. 

J. A. ROGERS, author of From Man to Superman, is a 
writer for the Messenger and Amsterdam News. 


CLARISSA SCOTT DELANY is now in charge of a 
Child Study in New York. 


EDWARD SILVERA is a young student at Lincoln 


University. 
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THE EBONY FLUTE 


By GwWENDOLYN BENNETT 


NEW YORKERS have a way of thinking that after 

Gotham nothing is. I suppose because the city 
itself is the very door of the Nation, even the name 
of the place becomes the synonym for the center of 
the world . evident then that we should come 
to think of New York as the great book-publishing, 
book-consuming ogre. Needless to say, gossip of this 
and that thing concerning books and their makers 
would tend by centripetal force alone to precipitate into 
what groups in the great Metropolis are doing and 
thinking it is ever so refreshing to be brought 
sharply up against the fact that here and there in 
other less motley cities are little knots of people 
writing, and reading perhaps hoping and cer- 
tainly thinking. So when came a letter from Emma 
Lue Sayers of Los Angeles, California— 

“This is just a line from the Far West to tell you 
how much we enjoy the Ebony Flute. And when I 
say ‘we’ I mean a Saturday noon writers’ organiza- 
tion, which Charles S. Johnsoa was good enough to 
help us form, when he was in Los Angeles a few 
weeks ago. We call ourselves the /nk Slingers.” 

. . And from Boston comes the word that Thomas 
a G. Oxley’s Souls of Colored Poets soon to be on 
the market including three hundred poems selected 
from eighty-five poets. . . . Mr. Oxley is the 
Director of the Colored Poetic League of the World 
‘ also one of the Quill Club devotees 
which reminds me that Dorothy West and Helene 
Johnson are spending the winter in New York. 

I believe they are studying Journalism at Columbia 
University. 

This month's geographical check-up presents an in- 
teresting aspect. . . Jean Toomer off for Chicago 
for Gurdjieff work; Abram Harris in New York 

. . he is now assisting Dr. Melville Herskovits; 
F rank Horne gone down Georgia-way to dip his intel- 
lectual finger into the publicity of the Hunt Industrial 
School. Langston Hughes divides his time 
very nicely between Lincoln University and New York 
City; Countee Cullen permanently located in the “City 
of Skyscrapers” is now the Assistant Editor of Op- 
PORTUNITY which, by the way, gives me a 
splendid opportunity to extend to him the right hand 
of fellowship and welcome upon the advent of his 
column, Thoughts from a Dark Tower. Both of 
these two last named young men deserted their 
several ways around the twenty-first of November to 
go to Columbus, Ohio, where they read at a 
meeting similar to the one held in New York called 
The New Negro Speaks. 

Just to show you how marvelous is this nothing-new- 
under-the-sun idea I was browsing around 
among the Literary Digest clippings when I came 
across this poem: 


THE BLACK FLUTE 


The music of the black flute dances 
With jigging Negro feet. It chances 
The labyrinth of violin 

And thrusts its polished figure in. 


Meanwhile the drum oracular 
Keeps philosophic thud and jar, 
An elephantine tread that nears 
The piccolo’s hysteric jeers. 


The saxophone with sullen moans 

Will wring its hands and shake its bones 
Observing that sadistic brute, 

The bass horn, chase the little flute. 


But round and round and in and out 
The dodging flute will shrilly shout, 
Until tired out, it seeks a nap 

In the astonished cello’s lap. 


, which pleased me very much being a whimsical 
thing to add to my ever-growing attributes for a flute. 
With the passing of Deep River and Black Boy we 
have the arrival of the Negro concert season. 
Roland Hayes again holds American audiences mo- 
tionless and breathless with music silver sweet; again 
Paul Robeson’s immense voice shall boom forth to the 
delight of his listeners. Rosamond Johnson 
and Taylor Gordon are again at team-work on the 
spirituals; from the warm suns of Southern France 
comes Lillian Evanti who after a tour of the United 
States will return to Europe, there to begin a con- 
tinental tour in December. So music will go close 
on the slinking heels of mimicry and drama. Louis 
Gruenberg, a young white American composer living 
in Paris, has made a setting of James Weldon John- 
son’s poem The Creation. This was performed 
for the first time at a concert of the League of Com- 
posers given at the Town Hall on November twenty- 
seventh. The Conductor was Koussevitzky, who 
conducts the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

With surprising surety American Negroes who go 
to the European capitals as entertainers in the fash- 
ionable night clubs and cafes become endeared to the 
French pleasure-seeker. The Chocolate Kiddies, La 
Revue Negre, Josephine Baker, and Florence Mills 
‘ each caught and held the admiration of first 
Paris and later other cities on the continent. At the 
opening of Les Nuits du Pardo, the most chic cabaret 
Paris has yet seen, Nora Holt Ray entertained in inim- 
itable way she accompanies herself at the 
piano and her voice has a touching appeal in it 

. she was immediately engaged to sing in Monte 
Carlo and now has come the offer to be 
starred by the Champs Elysee management . . 
this theater is accepted as one of the best Music Halls 
in Europe the French are in happy constern- 
ation over the miracle of La Blonde Negresse ... 
strange, we live here side by side by many members of 
the black race whose skins are fairer than some of 
their white neighbors. 

Braithwaite’s Anthology is out. It is a full volume 
and an interesting one with many selections therein 
by Negroes. It would be a peculiar fate should 
one of the contributions by a Negro win the special 
awards that are to follow the publishing of the book 
itself. Speaking of anthologies, I bethink me of how 
Arthur Fauset’s story, Symphonesque, will be re- 
printed in the O’Brien Selection of the Best Short 
Stories for 1926 and also in the O. Henry 
Memorial Awards Collection. 

By a sweet token the library shelves are full of 
books about and by Negroes. The Second Book of 
Spirituals is well on the road to success; Color should 
by this time be nearing its sixth edition; and The 
Weary Blues is in the third edition. And with a 
rush has come Tropic Death by Eric Walrond, The 
Negro in American Life by Jerome Dowd, Denatured 
Africa by Daniel W. Streeter, and Tom-Tom by John 
W. Vandercook which book I take to be 
one of the most vivid things I have ever read. 
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Pot Pourri 
What They Think About the Aiken Lynching 


None of the conventional excuses for reversion to 
lynch law appear in the most recent Southern atrocity. 

Other Southern States have proved that lynchings 
are by no means inevitable, and thereby improved their 
standing among the civilized communities of the 
world. South Carolina could do much to remove this 
stain by punishing the men who so openly insulted the 
courts of law of the State, but that they will be 
punished is too much to hope for. If that were even 
remotely possible the lynching would never have 
occurred.—The New York Post. 


The chief culprit in the case seems to be the weak- 
kneed jailer who gave the mob its victims. The only 
shot fired by him or his deputies, the jail custodian 
himself says, was as the mob retired into the dark- 
ness with its prey, and he “Didn’t know whether we 
hit anybody or not.” When he held his fire that long, 
it is almost certain that he did not harm anyone, be- 
cause it is apparent that he did not wish to oppose the 
mob in the slightest degree—The Greenfield Re- 
corder. 


Courts, of course, are not infallible, but they are 
established on the basis of long experience as the 
fairest means of administering justice. There is noth- 
ing infallible about the mob which commits a new 
crime in the effort to avenge an old one.—The Lowell, 
Massachusetts, Leader. 


. . . The society of the South has so conditioned 
the life of its Negro people that even the power of the 
state, the authority of the courts and all the good- 
ness of the “good” people cannot protect an innocent 
Negro child from being lynched by “blood-thirsty 
brutes.” What does that mean? It means that the 
South, the better South, needs the cooperation and 
help ofthe rest of the republic to save civilization 
in the South—Wiilliam Pickens. 


The whole nation has a very real grievance against 
the little city of Aiken, South Carolina, for its defiance 
of law and order, and for its exhibition of the spirit 
of race hatred which has set our American civilization 
back another decade. 

They have blackened again the fair name of their 
country; they have defied our courts; they have 
flaunted our laws; and they have made a travesty of 
justice and the rights guaranteed by our constitution 
to all persons living under our flag—Port Huron, 
Mich., Times-Herald. 


Why have an acquaintance tour of the Northern 
and Western states? Did not Aiken county sufficient- 
ly advertise, in that territory, South Carolina and its 
“advantages”? Why are Negroes moving to the 


North? Cannot certain citizens of Aiken county an- 
swer that question?—W. F. Stackhouse in the Colum- 
bia, 8. C., State. 


The conclusion is reached by the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People that the 
only means of stamping out the lynching habit is the 
adoption of an adequate federal anti-lynching law, a 
conclusion that will be reached by many others. The 
long-sought bill to bring this about, after going 
through various channels, is now before the Senate 
judiciary committee. It has been argued that it is 
an invasion of state rights. But it will be noted that 
state rights are invaded for other causes when it is 
deemed necesary or advisable to do so.—Springfield, 
Mass., News. 


“South Carolina chivalry.” 

How it has spouted from rostrum and in legisla- 
tive halls! 

With so much chivalric sentiment permeating our 
noble selves, it might be assumed that all womankind 
would come within its protective sway. But it is not 
so; there must be exceptions to prove the rule of 
chivalry. So we see that in Aiken, a young Negro 
woman under sentence of life imprisonment for par- 
ticipating in the sudden and unpremeditated killing 
of an officer of the law, is, a year after the event, 
dragged screaming from jail, taken into the woods, 
and shot to death. 

We have fallen disgracefully low; and if there be 
room at the bottom, we will fall lower unless civilized 
people assert themselves and create a militant pub- 
lic opinion in behalf of decency.—The Columbia, 8. C. 
State. 


Under the circumstances it is a wonder that the 
three accused persons obtained a trial at all. That 
their cases were appealed, that one was acquitted on 
a directed verdict, is still more remarkable. These 
facts, and the charge of the judge to the special grand 
jury which met the other day, are evidences that the 
community is not entirely hopeless. The judge advised 
the grand jury “no man’s life is safe so long as the 
mob which is responsible for the lynching is at large.” 
The courts are particularly concerned in this case, and 
all governmental agencies, because the mob stepped in, 
in the midst of legal processes, and upset justice while 
it was being done. 

But it is too much to hope that the mob leaders will 
be punished. Too often the report of such a grand 
jury is the terse “died at the hands of persons un- 
known.” If Aiken, S. C., does take vigorous action 
against this intolerable situation, it will be the first 
in the country, and it will deserve renown for a new 
and courageous leadership. 


—The Des Moines (lowa) Register. 
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Our Book Shelf 


Second Book of Negro Spirituals—By James 
Jounson. Viking Press. $3.00. 


James Weldon Johnson in his preface to the Second 
Book of Negro Spirituals treats a multiplicity of themes 
the origin and sociological significance of the spirituals, 
the Negroes’ psychology and contribution to American 
folk literature and art, the philosophy of the blues, the 
author of ragtime and jazz and the artistic potentialities 
of Negro music. His facts are marshaled logically; his 
style is lucid and his diction frequently reaches the heights 
of poetic prose. No wonder, he has the soul of a poet. 

When I consider the !arge number of dedications ap- 
pearing on J. Rosamond Johnson's arrangements I recall 
the fact that it is related of Scriabin, the Great Russian 
Tone-Poet, that never did he follow the custom of a 
super-inscribed dedication to any influential person as 
an inducement for the person to cultivate a composition. 
The wide popularity and success of Mr. Johnson’s pre- 
vious undedicated compositions demonstrate that he does 
not have to employ any artifice to win success, and the 
public loves the inspiring spirituals. ‘These facts ren- 
dered dedications unnecessary for commercial reasons, 
consequently uncharitable remarks concerning the dedica- 
tions are palpably absurd. 

The musical arrangements, while manifesting the xs- 
thetic faculty of the composer are not always Negro. 
The influence of modern European harmony is occasion- 
ally perceptible. This is not to be wondered at. Any 
student of social science knows that races having cultural 
contact frequently influence each other. Did not the 
early Italian opera influence the German, Wagner; and 
did not Wagner in turn affect Italian opera? Mr. 
Johnson’s tasteful arrangements are simpler harmonically 
and technically than the arrangements of some other 
composers. Choice offsetting is a matter of individual 
taste; De gustibus non est disputandum. The principal 
object is to reveal in the spirituals the soul of the Negro 
and this has been accomplished by the arranger. 

Some prejudiced critics, especially Henry T. Finck, do 
not wish the Negro folk songs to be used as the basis o° 
American composition, but prefer the songs of Stephen 
Foster. Finck himself admits that Foster attended Negro 
camp meetings and studied plantation life in general. 
Since the Negroes sang at the camp meetings and Foster 
listened, any plagiarism could not have been perpetrated 
by the Negroes but by Foster. 

Some would have us confine our efforts to folk songs 
and dialect English. Would Wagner have produced his 
music-dramas if all Germans had confined their efforts 
to German folk songs? Would the painters of Europe 
have created their diversified styles and schools if they 
had executed only genre pictures? Nationalism, racial 
elements and local color can easily be overdone in art. 

Let the Negro artists develop and sublimate not only 
their racial elements and small art forms but let them 
like the Anglo-African Samuel Coleridge-Taylor create 
works in the larger forms. Then will they conduce to 
human happiness by originating productions of zxsthetic 
variety. MELVILLE CHARLTON, 


The Romance of the American Theater—By Mary Caro- 
LINE CRAWForD. Published by Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 500 pages. Price, $4.00. 


The book embraces a half thousand pages of excep- 
tionally interesting material for those even mildly con- 
cerned in the history of the theater of our land. More 
than a hundred well reproduced illustrations adorn the 
work. Some of these are reprints of cartoons, programs 
and billing that were features of some important pro- 
duction, or typical of a period. Others depict famous 
artists. A few of them are in characters made famous 
by the pictured one. 


The book is an elaboration of a similar work released 


other. Her contacts during the research period of her 


by the author a dozen years ago. The publishers’ de- 
scription on the jacket fold-over reads: 


The dominant personalities of the American stage 
from the earliest days are presented in this valu- 
able and comprehensive survey of the history of the 
American theater. Miss Crawford's book wividly 
recalls the “Good old days” when Forrest, Booth, 
Rachel, Jefferson and Charlotte Cushman were idols 
of the hour. 

For this new edition new material has been added 
to cover the careers of famous old theatrical man- 
agers; to record the birth and trace the history of 
Negro minstrelsy and to celebrate the development 
on the stage of the ‘Yankeetype.’ Due attention is 
also given to the eminence attained hy Toney Pas- 
tor, Weber and Fields, George M. Cohan and other 
outstanding later lights of our stage. 


The final paragraph of the book reads: “and as preju- 
dice against the theater is disappearing America 
presents today an open door of opportunity to every race, 
every craft and every calling to depict and advance 
every cause.” 

Perhaps no finer nobility of expression may be found 
in any piece of literature. One would be certain that 
the paragraph quoted was the outburst of a lofty mind 
motivated by a soul willing to grant “Justice, not mere 
grudging justice,” if one may borrow the phrase made 
famous by the late Woodrow Wilson in his pre-election 
speech to a group of Negroes. That is, one would be so 
impressed, had not that one read carefully through the 
493 pages of matter that preceded the sentence. 

The reference to the Negro-minstrels, perhaps the most 
colorful phase of American theatricals, promised on the 
jacket filled one with an expectancy that slowly petered 
out as the reading progressed. The hope that here, at 
last, was an author and research artist who would pro- 
vide an impartial evaluation to the Negro’s contribution 
to the amusement life of our nation is of course quite 
dead ere one reaches the nobly worded final paragraph. 

There is a reference to the Negro on page 450 where 
a degrading type of peep show prevalent in New York 
at the time is given a casual mention. Thanks be that 
no names are mentioned in connection with that unfor- 
tunate thing. An unnamed stable boy is lifted into a 
sort of prominence on page 418 by being mentioned 
in connection with the daily habits of one Sol Smith 
Russell. The care the author exercises to designate his 
race affiliation is quite out of proportion to the minor 
consequence of his part in the story narrated. 

It is mentioned here merely to indicate the careful char- 
acter of the combing to which Miss Crawford submitted 
all of the information made available to her. Petty 
details were not missed. 

Had Miss Crawford named her treatise Some of the 
Romance of the American Theater or White Romance 
of the American Theater, the quality of her work would 
have merited a degree if presented as a thesis before the 
faculty of any University in the land. 

The book is well laid out. The sequence of its chap- 
ters is to be commended. The correctness of the data 
is indisputable and the author’s style is a pleasing one. 
Her candor in disclosing her sources of information 
vests the book with authoritativeness and commands for 
the author an added degree of respect. 

How one who had access to such a mass of informa- 
tion as she confesses handling; how one so obviously a 
person of culture; and how one so sincerely steeped in 
love for the theater could so succinctly present more than 
a century of theatrical history and so entirely miss the 
Negro phases is quite beyond understanding. 

This is especially incomprehensible since the author 
so often quotes from authorities that are alive with rich 
expressions of praise for the Negro of one era or the 
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work were such that she could not have avoided learn- 
ing some of the things that are missed from the pages 
of her book. It is manifest then that she has chosen de- 
liberately to ignore the Negro. In so doing she has 
aligned herself with that host of American historians 
who have purposely mishandled the history of their home- 
land. 

With an engaging condor Miss Crawford credits the 
theater collection of Harvard University Library with 
being of considerable help to her. It is too bad that she 
does not admit an acquaintanceship with Professor 
Baker under whose direction much of that collection was 
assembled. To admit this contact would be to admit 
having discussed colored show folks, for Professor Baker 
is filled with the subject. He both knows and respects 
colored show history. He is proud of his contacts with 
artists of this and other days. 

In the chapter on minstrelsy, she quotes, according to 
her footnotes, from Edward Leroy Rice, author of a his- 
tory of minstrelsy. This reviewer is intimately acquainted 
with Mr. Rice, and none may foregather with him with- 
out learning much of the place occupied by Negroes in 
minstrelsy. He, too, enjoys writing and talking of those 
who made prominence for themselves under cork. 

Chapter fifteen of the book contains fifty-one pages 
devoted to “America’s own lively art” as the caption 
describes its content. In it we find mentioned the con- 
tribution of Ragtime with not a single composer named, 
though there are scores whose names have become house- 
hold words because of the popularity of their song num- 
bers. Yet there is given space to the mention of some 
Negroes (not named) who were entertaining during the 
administration of George Washington as President. 

Christy’s minstrels, the Kitchen minstrels and 
Haverly's minstrels are mentioned. Stephen Foster's “Old 
Folks at Home” song number is given notice. Joseph 
Jefferson, “Jim Crow” Rice, William Henry Rice, 
“Honey Boy” Evans, George Primrose, Lew Dockstader 
and Billy Emerson are each given their deserved meed of 
printed praise. They are all white persons; and excel- 
lent exponents of minstrelsy. 

The marvel of all of this. so accurately done, is how 
these facts could be garnered and assembled without the 
harvester learning of the many genuine Negro minstrels 
that flourished as contemporaries of these same people. 

Boston, more than any other city, affords to one inter- 
ested in such matters an abundance of press files, clip- 
pings, old programs, etc., concerning the Slayton Jubilee 
singers whose presentation of “Out of Bondage” was 
the first dramatic effort on the part of a Negro group. 
The same town, as well as many others, can be made 
to yield evidence of the success of the early Hampton 
students and the Fisk Jubilee Singers whose work elec- 
trified the world in 1871. These two organizations have 
since collected more than a million dollars for educa- 
tion; and have become accustomed to appearances before 
crowned heads. 

How could the author of such a book talk with stage 
historians and fail to learn of John W. Luca, Theodore 
Luca, Madah and Emma Hyer and Sam Lucas whose 
death occurred but a few years since. 

Sam Lucas was the dean of the whole show world 
when he passed out. The profession without regard to 
color paid him tribute. His daughter, Marie Lucas, is 
today in the profession. Newspaper files of the sixties 
and seventies contain many references to this group of 
pioneers. 

How in the name of show history did Miss Crawford 
miss Collander’s minstrel festival, Collander’s Georgia 
Minstrels and the Hicks and Sawyer minstrels. In 1875 
Collander’s organization was the world’s largest theatri- 
cal promotion both as to numerical strength and the 
degree with which public attention was challenged. The 
answer is that she did not miss obtaining the informa- 
tion. She, in true Nordic style, preferred to ignore the 
evidence. 

This mental attitude is disclosed in the paragraph of 
the book having to do with David Belasco and Maude 
Adams. In each of these brief sketches one finds gaps— 
years ignored. We wonder if Miss Crawford has 


learned, as have others, that both of these famous and 
wealthy persons owe their early good fortune to the 
chance trouping they did with Negro attractions. 

Miss Adams, with her mother, was presented as a child 
wonder in an olio sketch with Senator Hampton and 
John Bailey’s “Lew Johnson’s Black Baby Boy Min- 
strels” featuring Jack Hall, a Negro prize fighter. She 
did the same act with the California minstrels touring 
up and down the Pacific coast in the same company with 
which David Belasco worked as utility performer and 
property-man. Both of these shows were otherwise Negro 
organizations. 

Perhaps that romance needs some bolstering. To 
doubting Thomases, it is suggested that Gustave, the 
eldest of the three famed producers, be given the pleas- 
ure of showing again his collection of routebooks, pay- 
rolls, press clippings and programs. He maintained the 
practice of preserving these mementoes of his days as a 
program man, advance agent and business manager. He 
is a retired man now with ample means. He lives in 
New York and maintains a quieter home in New 
Rochelle, a suburb of the big city. 

Mr. “Gus” Frohman, as he is familiarly known, once 
laid an immense bundle of theatrical material of rich 
historic value upon the desk of yours truly and for a 
month there was a virtual revel in revealing history of 
the colored man on the stage in ante-bellum and post- 
bellum days. We have Mr. Frohman's word that some 
day we may have the pleasure of determining the per- 
manent disposal of his collection so as to make it avail- 
able to our posterity through some professional organiza- 
tion. 

Meanwhile it is doubtlessly at the disposal of Miss 
Crawford or any other serious student. It is well worth 
careful perusal. Perhaps in a survey of that collection 
one might discover the origin of the longing that prompted 
David Belasco to produce a big Colored show. It may 
safely be said that “Lulu Belle” is the visible expres- 
sion of a debt of gratitude to the race that made possible 
one of America’s foremost dramatic producers. Belasco 
need feel no shame, for he is but one of many who has 
been nurtured at the breast of the Negro, either actually 
or figuratively. 

Miss Crawford's book does not disclose that she had 
learned of the big troupe of genuine minstrels whom the 
Frohman brothers presented at Broadway and Leonard 
street, New York, before the Civil War. There is a 
legal record in Macon, Georgia, of the bond the astute 
showmen posted with the owners of the slaves who con- 
stituted the group. 

That was in the days when “Bones” were real sheep 
ribs; when the bone of a turkey leg was the basis of 
the whistles and flutes and when “Pattin’ Juba” was as 
novel as was the Charleston a year ago. 

How could anyone interested have failed to learn 
of the big minstrel ventures of the Eighties and Nineties? 
Billy McClain, once the partner of Ernest Hogan, after- 
wards a prize fight promoter in Australia, later a stage 
manager in London and Belgium, and today a doctor with 
an exclusive health maintenance practice in Washington, 
D. C., staged the “Big Hundred” for Nate Salsbury at 
Ambrose park in Brooklyn in 1893. Talent was assem- 
bled from all over the east, and the show ran for months. 
Later he staged and starred “Suwanee River” in New 
York City. 

W. S. Cleveland’s “Big Double Minstrels” of eighty 
people, half from each race, was a season’s furore about 
the same time. 

Primrose and West's big double show was likewise 
passed up by the author. Why? 

How did Miss Crawford miss mentioning “Lige” Gid- 
eon and his Nashville students? McCabe and Young, 
Negro showmen who owned a sensational combination 
in their day? What of Hicks and Sawyer, famous here 
and in England; and what of Oliver Scott’s minstrels? 
Richard and Pringles’ minstrels cry out with an important 
record of travels for recognition. 

Nothing is said of Al. G. Fields whose white minstrels 
have been an institution in the south and west for more 
than thirty-five years. When Mr. Fields died he was, 
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perhaps, the most widely known man in America. To 
have known his show, and admit it, would have been 
a confession of knowledge concerning his “Darkest 
America,” another piece staged and starred by Billy 
McClain. The manager of this show was good old John 
Vogel who is today conducting a minstrel over the Colum- 
bia burlesque circuit. With him as stage manager is 
Frank Kirk, a novelty musical genius with 44 years of 
assorted show experiences to his credit. 

And Ye Gods of Thespis, what of the immortal Billy 
Kersands for whom towns have been named? He more 
than any man typifies minstrelsy to the America that 
knew the art in its heyday. What male of sixty years or 
more is there who has not been convulsed by Billy Ker- 
sand’s prayer to “The Almighty dollar’, a comedy bit 
that has been ignored by the historian while Billy Flor- 
ence and a less known play called “Mighty dollar” is 
set forth as important. 

A more knowing one would have emphasized Flor- 
ence’s establishment of Arabic Shrinedom in America. 
The half million members of that order with its tre- 
mendous national influence, prestige and widespread 
charities constitutes at once Florence’s right to fame and 
his monument. 

Billy Kersand’s “Essence” is a stage tradition so uni- 
versally accepted that its origin has been forgotten by 
many who constantly use the number. 

But enough of the lighter side. Let us consider the 
drama. Imagine a writer seeking the romance of the 
theater failing to find the rich streak of pay ore repre- 
sented by the story of Ira Aldridge, the richest dramatic 
exportation that America ever made. English audiences 
made him their idol in his day even as America idolized 
Booth, Barrett, Keene and Forrest. Imagine a writer 
carefully learning the relation between patriotism and 
the play, depicting the part our young theater played in 
the culture of the country before, during and after the 
Revolutionary War, not knowing of Aldridge!! 

Let us jump a century and read her comment upon 
Eugene O'Neill, playwright extraordinary of today. I ask, 
could you, dear reader, write of this genius without giving 
heed to Charles Gilpin and Paul Robeson, two Negroes 
who vitalized his writings? These two men, one a col- 
lege man of many attainments and the other a product 
of the school of rough experience with a natural talent, 
give life and fame to “The Emperor Jones” and to “All 
God's Chillun Got Wings.” 

Who could again describe Harriet Beecher Stowe's 
“Uncle Tom's Cabin” with a view to historic accuracy 
and fail to mention Peter Jackson, the famed prize 
fighter, who portrayed the lovable religious title part, 
both here and in England? 

Many there are who recall the irrepressible Ernest 
Hogan, a character actor who was born about thirty 
years too soon to profit fully from his talents. Not so 
many know that he portrayed “Uncle Tom” in Australia 
to Billy McClain’s “Simon Legree.” Both are dark men, 
and the casting would have provoked laughter in 
America, but Australia then knew no color line as we 
understand it. 

This same Ernest Hogan wrote the first of the so 
styled “Coon songs,’ forerunner of ragtime, blues and 
the jazz of today. His “All Coons Look Alike” and 
“Pasmala” are foundation stones in the house of Whit- 
mark, widely known publishers of music. Much of the 
popular music of recent years has been written by 
Negroes, usually by performers. 

Could any romance of the American theatre equal the 
history of Bert Williams? Could any such publication 
be complete without a reference to Bert and to George 
Walker, his dapper partner of his early days? These 
two with Ada Overton Walker, wife of Mr. Walker, set 
Fifth Avenue society aflame. They became the fad of 
their day with the elect. How many thousands of our 
citizens have witnessed the inimitable drollery of Bert 
Williams, “the dark son of laughter,” while he was 
featured with Ziegfeld’s Follies. How many other thou- 
sands found joy in attending the performances of his 
own several productions presented during more than a 
decade. What is more romantic than was his climb from 


the post of singing waiter in the Belle Union, a resort 
on the infamous Barbary coast of San Francisco, to that 
status where he was one of the few of his race wel- 
comed with open arms in the innermost circles of Broad- 
way life. From itinerant performer to patron of the finer 
arts, purchaser of bronzes, books and pictures, to say 
nothing of a correct domestic life, is indeed some romance 
worthy of the pen. 

What of Cole and Johnson whose melodies yet ring 
out in the mechanicals; and whose song numbers are even 
today the nuclei of a big act in several different shows? 
Is there no place for them in the romance of the Ameri- 
can theater to which they contributed so much good 
music and clean comedy? 

Bronze Madam Flowers, too, seems to have been over- 
looked. Such has been the fate of the famous Sisseretta 
Jones (Black Patti) now living in retirement in Provi- 
dence after many tours across this land of ours to the 
untold joy of millions of people of both races. 

Miss Crawford takes due cognizance of the “Black 
Crook,” the importation that is agreed by all to be de- 
serving of whatever credit may attach to the introduc- 
tion of the Leg show to the American public. She, how- 
ever, is singularly uninformed as to the only great change 
that has occurred in that style of show since that early 
day. One wonders if she is unaware of the change in 
policy that has come over musical comedy, revue and 
burlesque production since “Shuffle Along” was launched. 
Since then action, constant movement, “pep” if you 
please, has succeeded to the former stage picture that 
was the ideal of producers. For decades the stage 
girds were posed in a succession of beautiful pictures. 
Now the ideal achievement is a kaleidoscope of com- 
plicated movements by the chorus. 

Responsibility for this change is chargeable to Miller 
and Lyles, Sissle and Blake, stars and authors of 
“Shuffle Along,” and to Lawrence Deas, who originated 
the numbers 

This show, the first Negro production tendered to 
the bigger American public in a decade, was instituted 
six years ago. It made a half dozen fortunes, and had 
the distinction of having a Ait in every one of its twenty 
song numbers. A _ score that not even Gilbert and 
Sullivan equalled in a single show. 

Visit any musical show selected at random, and see 
for yourself how far-reaching was the influence of this 
piece. The natural aftermath is found in the aumber of 
white present day shows, the dance numbers of which 
were staged by Negro dancing masters, not a few of 
whom maintain studios in the rialto district of New York 
and Chicago. 

If one would know the story of white American 
theatricals, we commend to them Miss Crawford's book. 
It is an excellent publication for that purpose. The 
elimination of the Negro from its pages is but the natural 
following of an established practice that has long pre- 
vailed with those who write American history for Ameri- 
cans. The policy dominates our school text books and 
our daily papers. Thanks, however, to an awakened 
race consciousness and the development of a press of 
our own for writers and an association for the study 
of Negro life and history; these fill the gap left open 
by those who prefer to ignore our contributions to the arts 
and culture of the country. 

As an evidence of good faith and proof that no deeply 
hidden secrets have been brought to light with which to 
assault the work of the New England writer, it is sub- 
mitted that Lester Walton of the New York World 
staff knows these things to be as stated. So do many 
other contemporary writers. In addition there are those 
with whom the history of the theater is an avocation. 
Billy Garvie of Hartford, Conn.; George A. Ely of 
Danbury, Conn.; Dr. Reid of Salem, Mass. and J. 
Ed. Smith of Chicago, all white collectors of programs, 
clippings and other authoritative mementoes of their be- 
loved theater. Jose Sherwood, of St. Paul, Minn., an 
eminent man in Masonic circles, is another such student 
and authority. 

The files of the Goes Lithograph Company of Chicago, 
the Donaldson Litho. Co. of Newport, Ky., and the old 
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Russell Morgan Company are other sources of informa- 
tion on some romantic developments of the stage. Nor 
do these sources have any prejudicial inhibitions. 

The writer compliments Miss Crawford and it is with 
regret that the work of such an otherwise careful student 
must be condemned for her own lack of courage. Her 
obvious willingness to ignore the material that must have 
come to her notice as she assembled the facts set forth 
in the volume places the responsibility directly upon her. 

May the day come when historians will tell, not only 
the truth, but all of the truth; when history will no 
longer be the creation of tight souled persons with preju- 
diced minds. 

Maybe Miss Crawford will present us with another 
edition. If she does, we hope she reads the final para- 
graph in the current book and accepts the guidance of her 
own splendid words. J. A. Jackson. 


Jazz— By Paut Wuireman. J. H. Sears Company. $3.00. 

Is there such a thing as Negro art? 

Is jazz art? 

These two questions, seemingly unrelated, but never- 
theless closely so, have created a storm of diScussion, 
which if I mistake not, is going to be further stirred by 
this book, for while Mr. Whiteman does not say in so 
many words that there is a Negro art, he insists that jazz 
is art, which, in its essence, he says, was brought in the 
holds of slave-ships to America three hundred years ago. 

Ergo, if jazz is art, then there is Negro art. 

And whether there is Negro art or not, it is indisputable 
there is a certain spiritual something that has been 
deposited by the Negro in America, a certain buoyancy, 
spontaneity, and joy of living that has re-inspired the 
staid, mechanical, intellectualized Caucasian, stirring him 
to a merrier mood, and causing the blood to course with 
joyous rhythm through his veins. This Negro. spirit, if 
I may use the phrase, practically dominates the amuse- 
ment world in America and Europe today. Mr. White- 
man has brought out this art excellently, and given full 
justice to the Negro. 

Jazz, Mr. Whiteman says, expresses the spirit of 
America more than anything else—the spirit of youth 
which must be up and doing. In his own words: “Jazz 
is the spirit of a new country. It catches up the under- 
lying life motif of a continent and period, molding it 
into a form which expresses the fundamental emotion 
of the people, the place and time so authentically that it 
is immediately recognizable.” 

Of course this spirit had always been there slumbering 
in the depths, like some precious chemical awaiting the 
unlocking power of some agent, the agent in this instance 
being the Negro spirit. 

Jazz, being a distinctive American product, fosters 
originality, says, Mr. Whiteman. And being distinctively 
American, it was like the prophet having no honor in 
his own country, for he says that it was not until leading 
European composers, notably Darisu Milhand and Igor 
Stravinsky used it with stirring effect that the American 
high-brows with their inferiority complex began to see 
its value. 

Very interesting is Mr. Whiteman’s account of his inva- 
sion of the sacred perfumed purlieus of Aeolian Hall 
with his first jazz concert, his great nervousness, and the 
conquest of his audience which included artists like Dam- 
rosch, Heifetz, Kreisler, Rachmaninoff and Stokowski. 

Mr. Whiteman says the grand aim of his life is to 
elevate jazz to one of the fine arts, he wants to see “jazz 
compositions written around the great natural and 
geographical features of American life—written in the 
jazz idiom.” 

But, he points out, jazz is already art, for it is 
dependent upon adaptations taken from the great masters, 
“Yes, We Have No Bananas,” for instance, he says, owed 
its popularity to passages from Mendelssohn’s Wedding 
March, and “I Dreamt that I Dwelt in Marble Halls.” 
Jazz is a reality, a quickening and more vivacious inter- 
pretation of music. Who, but a devotee, listening to one 
of the dreary fugues of Bach, but wished that the organist 
jazzed it a bit, giving it some life? 


Like everything new, jazz has had not only its 
detractors, but its alarmists, who attributed to its influ- 
ence almost every crime under the sun. It has put, so 
they say, the sin in syncopation; it causes intoxication ; 
wrecks the American home, leads young girls astray, 
causes divorce—one Chicago judge declared that three- 
fourths of the divorce cases in his court were due to jazz— 
and af organist in Spokane, Washington, brought suit 
against a choir-leader, charging that in syncopating the 
classics the choir-leader had hurt his artistic sensibilities. 
The fact is that jazz, this new conqueror in the amuse- 
ment world, rising from the lowest stratum and invading 
almost over night the palaces of kings and the haute 
monde has never been forgiven for its lowly origin. Mr. 
Whiteman says he has a large collection of clippings of 
the bad things said against jazz and that whenever he 
wants to have a hearty laugh he takes it out and re-reads 
them. Nevertheless, the laugh will also be on Mr. White- 
man, for though he gives the impression that he thoroughly 
believes in, and is passionately devoted to jazz, yet he 
reveals that subconsciously he has a doubt as to the pro- 
priety. For instance, he says rather naively, that it is 
not quite fitting to jazz everything, among them being 
airs like “Onward Christian Soldier,” and the Tann- 
hauser march. Nevertheless, he says there “would be no 
sacrilege or lowering of dignity in jazzing the “Song 
of India” or “Dixie,” though the latter tune is deep in 
the hearts of the Southern People.” 


Of course Mr. Whiteman’s opponents will ask for 
nothing better than an admission of that sort. 

Jazz all in all is one of the most fascinating books | 
have ever dipped into, carrying the reader along by the 
same power that has made this new music, of which Mr. 
Whiteman is the leading exponent all over the world. 

The book is as much an autobiography of Mr. White- 
man as it is of the rise and development of jazz. Most 
interesting are the recitals of his difficulties in getting 
his famous band together, and of the manner in which 
he was first struck by jazz in a dive dance in San Fran- 
cisco. The Negro reader will wish that the author had 
said something about the Negro popularizers of jazz as 
the late James Europe, but of course there is no end to 


what one might include in almost any book. 
J. A. Rocers. 


A Prince of Malaya—By Sim Hucu Cuirrorp. Harper & 

Bros. 

From the moment one is introduced to “Sara” one is 
in sympathy with the Prince of Malaya. Not only has 
Sir Hugh Clifford picked a difficult psychological situa- 
tion to depict but has also placed his psychologically 
difficult characters in them. And Sir Clifford does ex- 
ceptionally well. One feels that he is in sympathy with 
his characters, especially his hero, and yet one misses that 
air of patronage so often accosted when a white man 
writes about a man of color. He frankly admits that 
his sympathy is all he can extend, that while he cannot 
in the full understand the mental workings of the colored 
man, he can at least depict their consequences sympa- 
thetically. 

The Prince-of Malaya—“Sara” he is called by his 
friends—is a Malayan Prince raised in the typical Eng- 
lish manner by an English preacher, in England. The 
fact that he learns to regard himself as a white English- 
man and the consequences are superbly done. 

Margaret is a character to love and recognize. ‘The 
princess is an only too true picture, lovable, proud, bear- 
ing a chip on her shoulder against “these English white,” 
and a deep scorn for the “nigger” Prince who believes 
in the white man’s ideals—a scorn that is tempered with 
understanding. 

“Sara’s” gradual relaxation and discard of English 
ideals after his return to Malaya is an exceptional piece 
of work. 

The whole book is written in a style faintly suggestive 
of Victorian literature and leaves a rather pleasant but 
bitter taste. And its binding is so beautiful that a book 
lover should have one, if for zsthetic reasons only. 

R. B. Nucenr. 
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i of The Little People, by Leo Watmstey. Doran, 
00. 


For those of us who have not forgotten the indescribable 
delight of childhood in the strange and the unfamiliar, 
and who can believe that there are heroes doing deeds 
of boldness, or who can shiver with apprehension for 
that hero, or rejoice at his miraculous escapes from death, 
Toro of the Little People will be a delight. Surely it is 
good for one to plunge into the life of the forest even if it 
must be through the pages of a book; surely it is good 
to forsake thought and ponderous cerebration to feel the 
simple joy of a child in the world of action, and the 
province of the imagination. 

Toro is a hero after one’s own heart. He can kill a 
leopard, shoot an arrow unerringly, hate his enemies 
relentlessly, run like the wind, shout with the gaiety of 
triumph, lie hidden in the branches of a tree as silent 
as a shadow, avenge his father’s death, rescue a beloved 
woman, make himself the “King of the Forest of Always 
Night that lies to the west of the lordly Mountains of 
the Moon,” and beget a son to share the greatness he 
had created for himself. 

Toro is a pigmy in size but a veritable giant in strength 
and courage. He comes of the race of Little People in 
Africa. One has the heart of the African jungle in this 
book, not described by heavy adjectives, but given as a 
part of the action. There is also much of folklore, and 
custom. One is impressed by the organized life that 
exists and the body of custom that has been built. And 
one wonders too just what is this thing called civiliza- 
tion unless it is the growth of a method of life, the plan 
of a community life that has stability and beauty. But 
a book like this is too lovely and pleasing a thing to be 
analyzed for any underlying sociology or philosophy. It 
invites comparison with Kipling’s Mowgli and the Jungle 
Books, but with more reality and authenticity in regard 
to the background of communal life. Best of all it rescues 
one from the deadly seriousness of being a grownup, and 
in doing that it performs a welcome service. 

Crarissa Scott De.any. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Editor, 


Sir: I think it is a swell idea to have Mrs. Imes and 
Mr. Horne disagreeing in print over the merits or lack 
of them in my novel, “Flight.” Most human beings buy 
a particular brand of soap or garters or cheese because 
they constantly see advertisements of that brand and 
not so much because other brands are wholly inferior. 
The same rule applies largely to books. That is the 
reason why most authors (including the author of 
“Flight”) prefer treatment of their work in this order: 
first, favorable reviews; second, unfavorable notices; 
third, and most distasteful of all, a damning silence. To 
help avoid the latter is partly the reason for this letter. 

Mr. Horne’s letter in the October number of Oppor- 
TUNITY would be, I confess reluctantly, much more con- 
vincing even to me if there did not stick out from it 
like sore thumbs such phrases as “to somewhere take its 
place” or “to at least indicate” or “it is he that missed 
the point.” Ordinarily, it would be ungracious to men- 
tion such things as needlessly split infinitives or solecisms. 
But when they come from the pen of so erudite and con- 
fident a critic—well, shall I say, it is a bit surprising. 

Mr. Horne’s chief grievance against Mrs. Imes seems 
to be that he cannot understand why, after reading 
his piece, Mrs. Imes should continue to imagine that 
she comprehended Mimi's plight or Mimi's reasons for 
the things she does in “Flight.” His “‘jolly fine” review 
of my book apparently should have convinced Mrs. 
Imes that she was all wrong when she found a certain 
pl re in reading the story. Mrs. Imes, under Mr. 
Horne’s expert tutelage, should have known better than 
to think that I had not “deserted” Mimi when the ex- 
periment of going white caused Mimi to decide that, 
with all the faults that Negroes undoubtedly possess, 
she could find greater spiritual happiness with them 


than with the more mechanized whites. After reading 
Mr. Horne’s letter, -I apparently was entirely wrong in 
assuming that any person possessing even normal intel- 
ligence could learn anything from life. For this grave 
error I suppose I owe Mr. Horne a profound apology. 
For his consolation, I want to say that when I wrote of 
Mimi it seemed to me reasonable that the things she ex- 
perienced both as colored and as white brought her a 
new perspective and a new power of appraisement of 
the Negro and his life. 

It is beginning to become apparent that hereafter | 
must write two versions of any book I want understood— 
one of them designed for readers of normal intelligence 
or better; the other supplied with maps, charts, graphs 
and pictures and written in words of not more than two 
syllables. I suppose I am recalcitrant but, even after 
Mr. Horne’s erudite strictures and his profound dicta, | 
am afraid I am not yet convinced that I “deserted” Mimi. 
Of course I might have adopted the fairybook formula 
of ending the story with the line “. . . and she lived 
happily ever afterwards.” If it will make him any 
happier, I shall be glad to inscribe that line in Mr. 
Horne’s copy of “Flight.” 

Boiled down to simple language, the controversy be- 
tween Mrs. Imes and Mr. Horne seems to me to be this: 
for Mr. Horne, “Flight” is a rotten book; for Mrs. 
Imes, it is not so bad. Being violently prejudiced, my 
inclinations are towards the point of view Mrs. Imes 
holds. A few years ago, when | was around Mr. 
Horne’s age, | was as certain of the absoluteness of 
everything in life as he apparently now is. Perhaps age 
is gently touching me for the older I grow and the more 
I see of life in its various phases, the less sure am | 
that everything in life can be definitely classed as white 
or black. Instead, truth and life and art and all the 
other tags and labels which we adopt to save ourselves 
the pain of thinking seem to me to consist of relative 
shades of gray. The particular shade depends on the 
experiences, knowledge, understanding or prejudices of 
the individual who holds a given opinion whether that 
opinion be sound or not. Perhaps in a few years from 
now Mr. Horne will not speak with quite the assured air 
of a combination Anatole France and H. L. Mencken. 

And it was so sweet of Mr. Horne to label me as 
“a jolly fine fellow” even if I can’t for the life of me see 
what that has to do with “Flight.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Watrter Wuire. 


A CORRECTION 


In the review of Blair Niles’ Black Haiti, by Jean 
Joseph Adam, carried in our November issue, an unfor- 
tunate omission of lines in the makeup damaged the text 
of one paragraph to such an extent that we shall repeat 
it with the correction: 

“Before having read much of Dessalines, the Emperor 
of Haiti, the founder of the Independence of the country, 
she introduces him as a savage, a blood-thirsty coming 
down from the mountains to prey on the white residents; 
but it was long after, when she came to speak about 
Toussaint L’Ouverture, the first Negro Governor of 
the island, that the veil is lifted and one can see the 
cause of Dessalines’ action; the betrayal of L’Ouverture 
by General Brunte, who invited him to a party, seized 
him and sent him to the fort of Joux, in the Jura, to die 
of cold and hunger. She had forgotten to mention also 
that Dessalines was the first general in command under 
Toussaint L’Ouverture when he went to conquer Santo 
Domingo for France and drive the British from the 
Island. She uses a little too much humor when she 
refers to the statue of the Haitian hero, “Emperor Dessa- 
lines.” Her sense of humor is genial when she gives 
an account of the man who refuses to have the Negro 
boy photographed for fear that such photos might be 
used abroad to demonstrate the backwardness of a peo- 
ple, and also when she speaks of the marine quarters she 
visited, the cock fights and the voodoo dances she at- 
tended.” 


| 
| 
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Survey of the Month 


Honors come thick and fast to Miss Thelma E. Ber- 
lack of New York, senior in the School of Commerce at 
New York University. Miss Berlack’s most recent 
achievement is her election to Delta Mu Delta, the inter- 
collegiate honorary society for commerce students. Elec- 
tion to this society, a recognition based upon scholarship, 
character and the faculty vote, is to the commercial 
student the equivalent of what election to Phi Beta Kappa 
is to the liberal arts student. Miss Berlack, whose major 
subject is journalism, although she is registered in the 
School of Accounts and Finance at New York University, 
is the Assistant to the Editor of the New York Amster- 
dam News, and editor of the Women’s Pages of that 
paper. She is also a member of the Alpha Kappa Alpha 
sorority, and secretary of the Lambda Chapter in New 
York. This most recent honor, into which Miss Berlack 
will be inducted at the annual banquet to be held at the 
Hotel McAlpin on December 11, is the more signal be 
cause Miss Berlack is the first colored person to be 
honored so at New York University. 


On Sunday evening, November 28th, the International 
Composers’ Guild presented at Aeolian Hall in New 
York its first programme of its sixth season of new 
music. One of the outstanding features of the programme 
was the initial performance of William Grant Still's 
symphonic poem “Darker America.” Mr. Still was pres- 
ent and came in for a generous show of appreciation and 
applause. 


On Saturday, November 27th, the League of Composers 
presented on their program of new works conducted by 
Serge Koussevitzky, “The Creation,’ James Weldon John- 
son’s Negro sermon-poem set to music by Louis Gruen- 


berg, German composer. The interpretation was ably” 


rendered by Julius Bledsoe, Negro baritone, remembered 
for his fine work in Deep River. 

Mr. Bledsoe was tumultuously applauded for his fine 
combination of vocal and histrionic expression. There 
were calls of Author, but James Weldon Johnson, though 
present, modestly refused to come to the platform. 


Mme. Adelaide M. Herriot of St. Louis, well-known 
colorature soprano and wife of Dr. Chas. E. Herriot, 


MR. RUDOLPH WINSTON 


MME. ADELAIDE HERRIOT 


prominent physician and financier, has sailed for France 
where she will supplement an already brilliant musica! 
education with European tutelage. Mme. Herriot had 
as her companion Miss Flora I. Thomas, well-known 
eastern pianist. 


The floating University which left San Pedro Harbor 
last month under the supervision of Dr. Ralph L. Power, 
former professor of Commerce at the University of Cali- 
fornia, carried several Negro students among its several 
hundred students. The course aims to give the students 
an opportunity to study from actual contact the trade 
problems of the world. Two months will be required 
for the journey which will cover about 5,500 miles and 
include fifteen shore trips. 


One of the results of Mr. Charles S. Johnson’s recent 
Industrial Survey trip to Los Angeles was the organiza- 
tion of California’s large colony of race writers into a 
formal group to be known as the “Ink Slingers.” The 
members are: Assemblyman Fred B. Roberts, editor of 
the New Age Dispatch; Noah D. Thompson, writer for 
the Evening Express; Mrs. Catherine Barr, secretary of 
the Urban League; Garland Anderson, author of “4 /p- 
pearances”; Henry L. Jones and Miss Emma Lue Sayers, 
contributors to the Pittsburgh Courier; George S. Grant 
and Leroy Hart, authors; Mrs. Fay Jackson Robinson 
and Mr. William Borders of the Pacific Defender; A\l- 
derman Byer, Mrs. Eloise Bibb Thompson, playwright; 
Miss Gladyce Greenaway, and Harry Levette. 


The Musical Courier for October 21st warmly recom- 
mends the recent presentation in recital of Mme. Alice 
Fraser by Mr. Caska Bonds in New York. Mr. Bends 
is general secretary to Mme. Clara Novella-Davies who 
besides being the author of the Novello-Davies Method 
of voice culture is also the mother of Ivor Novello, the 
movie star. Mr. Bonds is the chief exponent of Mme. 
Davies’ method. 


The Federal Automobile Association, Inc., of Balti- 
more, has appointed William H. Dent as their national 
director of districts and auditor, at a salary of $5,000. 
Mr. Dent enters upon his duties with ten years’ of busi- 
ness experience as a publicity man and public accountant. 


DR. MELVILLE CHARLTON 
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At the International Conference on oppression of 
minority races and peoples to be held in Brussels, Belgium, 
in January, William Pickens will represent the N. A. A. 
C. P.. While abroad Mr. Pickens will lecture in England 
and some of the continental countries. 


As a result of his splendid showing in a competitive 
examination, Mr. Rudolph Winston has been awarded a 
$1,600 scholarship for four years’ tuition in the medical 
school of the University of Pennsylvania. In winning 
this award Mr. Winston was bearing out the promises 
of his past career; for as a precursor to his present 
honor, a four year scholarship in the College Department 
of the University of Pennsylvania was awarded him on 
his graduation from the Central High School of Phila- 
delphia. He completed his college course in three and 
a half years. His achievement is the more noteworthy 
because he was left an orphan at the age of fifteen, and 
has supported himself all through his high school and 
college career by working at night in the post office. 


Because the Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, High School 
football team insists upon using a colored member of the 
team, prospective games with the team have been can- 
celled by the local high schools of Winchester, Va., Mar- 
tinsburg, Va., Hagerstown, Md., and Waynesboro, Pa. 


In the opening of the sixth annual book week at Wana- 
maker’s in New York on Monday, November 8th, Negro 
Music and literature played a considerable role. The 
Pan-American Quartette from “Americana” composed of 
Charles H. Downey, Joe. E. Loomis, John W. Turner, 
and Walter Hilliard, sang spirituals. Herbert Krahmer 
sang selections from Handy's Blues and Countee Cullen 
read from Color. The race was represented later on 
in the week by James Weldon Johnson, J. Rosamond 
Johnson and Taylor Gordon. 


Three prizes of $250, $100, and $50 are offered by the 
Harrison Foundation and the Survey Magazine for “the 
best unpublished manuscripts dealing with some adven- 
ture, invention, or accomplishment in the field of public 
education.” The winning story will be published in 
the Survey and in collaborating newspapers. The manu- 
scripts must be not less than 1,000 nor more than 2,500 
words in length, should be signed with a nom de plume, 
and sent to Jury, Harmon-Survey Award 3, care of 
Survey, 112 East 19th Street, New York, not later than 
noon December 31, 1926. 


The fourth recipient of a National Urban League 
Social Work Fellowship for the school year 1926-27 is 
Miss Alice Helen Thomas who will study at the Atlanta 
School of Social Work, where E. Franklin Frazier is 
director. Miss Thomas, daughter of Dean W. D. Thomas 
of Southern University, Baton Rouge, La., is from Louis- 
ville, Ky., and was graduated from Atlanta University 
with the class 1926. 


For the first time in many years a Negro has been 
elected to the Nebraska Legislature. He is K. F. L. 
Barnet, a janitor, from the Tenth District, Omaha. 


Next summer, five hundred Negro physicians and sur- 
geons from the United States are to visit Europe to study 
hospital methods in England and on the continent. 


St. Louis is to have a new Negro university, known as 
Douglas University, sponsored and financed by the Ne- 
groes of the city. Classes, according to present plans, 
will commence February Ist. The university will be 
comprised of the following schools: Liberal arts, fine 
arts, law, medicine, divinity, graduate studies, engineer- 
ing, pharmacy, journalism, commerce, public administra- 
tion, dentistry, architecture, education, agriculture, nurs- 
ing, and an extensicn division. Bowies has been 
designated as president of the prospective university. 


Five Negroes were elected to the Illinois State Senate 
and Assembly in the recent elections. They are, Adel- 


bert H. Roberts and George T. Kersey, to the State 
Senate, and Sheadrick B. Turner, Charles A. Griffin and 
Warren B. Douglas to the State Assembly. 


Captain William Godette, the only colored captain in 
the St. Paul, Minnesota fire department, has resigned 
after forty-one years of continuous service. He was in 
charge of his division, Engine Company No. 9, for the 
past fourteen years, 


_ Mrs. Georgia Douglass Johnson of Washington, D. C., 
is to have a play—“Blue Blood”—in Frank Shay’s 
sg anthology of the fifty best American one-act 
plays. 


Bulletin No. 7 of the Industrial Relations Department 
of the National Urban League summarizes employment 
conditions throughout the country as follows: 

The inordinate exodus of Negroes from the South in 
recent years is again being felt in the cotton areas of 
Arkansas, Texas, and Missouri. The universal move- 
ment to the cotton fields, though heavy and continuous, 
does not supply the demand. The present wage of $1.50 
per hundred pounds and board—the average wage paid 
throughout Missouri—will doubtless be increased to 
secure a sufficient supply. There are reports of daily 
movements of Negroes to Arkansas where cotton stands 
unpicked and wasting. Agents from several organiza- 
tions have been seeking the return of Negro families 
from Chicago. Though excursions are run frequently 
to encourage the movement, scant success has attended 
the effort. The cotton seed oil mills of Pine Bluff, Arkan- 
sas, have added fifty colored workers to their regular 


force. 
Movement to Florida 


From parts of Georgia and South Carolina large num- 
bers of Negroes went to Florida to rebuild the regions 
devastated by the recent hurricane. 


Labor Uni 


A growing sentiment within the ranks of organized 
labor to organize Negro workers is noticed in many sec- 
tions of the country. In Philadelphia where 2,500 tobacco 
workers are employed, efforts are being made to secure 
their membership. In Hot Springs, Arkansas, it is re- 
ported that the change in union sentiment toward Negroes 
is “noticeable among bricklayers.” In Columbia, S. C., 
more Negro plumbers and electricians are at work. These 
are two trades where rigid union restrictions have greatly 
interfered with the granting of licenses as well as em- 
ployment of Negroes. In New York colored motion pic- 
ture operators, who waged a prolonged fight to secure 
union recognition, are picketing a Harlem theater as a 
protest against the theater management’s employment of 
non-union operators in its other picture houses. In Chi- 
cago an electrical workers’ union has made concessions 
to colored electricians who seldom, if ever, enjoy full 
union privileges. 


Scattered Reports 


Reports from our advisors in various parts of the 
country indicate no noticeable fluctuations. In cities in 
which there are usually reportable incidents there appears 
to be no change affecting colored workers. The excep- 
tions are New York City, in the Boroughs of Manhattan 
and the Bronx. In Manhattan a new laundry gave em- 
ployment to girls, a bookkeeper, and a solicitor. A pub- 
lishing house and a large laboratory gave employment 
to their first colored office boys. From Manhattan also 
comes the report without stated reason of the replacement 
of colored waitresses by white, and in Brooklyn a de- 
partment store discontinued the use of colored girls as 
elevator operators because of irregular attendance at 
work, A Brooklyn factory gave employment to five 
young men as grinders, the first colored men to be em- 
ployed except as porters and a position for a civil engineer 
has been found with a reliable concern. 

We are informed of a transfer to Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
from Akron, Ohio, of a force of thirty-five foundry 
workers. 
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America in Retrospect, by Claude McKay...... Nov., 342 
Baym, Max, To a Young Dancer, by.......... Nov., 345 
Baxter, J. Harvey L., The New Year.......... Jan., 11 
Black Prophet, by Harry Alan Potamkin....... May, 145 
Bennett, Gwendolyn, Hatred, by, June, 190; Lines 
Written at the Grave of Alexander Dumas, by, 
July, 225; Song, by, Oct., 305; Street Lamps in 
Early Spring, May, 152 
Bontemps, Arna, The Day Breakers, by, Feb., 60; 
Golgotha is a Mountain, by, June, 177; Here is the 
Sea, by, Jan., 6; Homing, by, Feb., 4; The Stat- 
tering, by, Mar., 81; The Sound of the Forge, by, 
Oct., 310 
Bound No’th Blues, by Langston Hughes....... Oct., 315 
Burgess, Dorothy, For Roland Hayes ........ Dec., 387 
Carrington, Joyce Sims, An Old Slavewoman, by 
Mar., 84 
Carson, Carol, Nature’s Elegy, by............. Sept., 272 
Cold Twilight, by Olive Ward............... Sept., 273 
Cotter, Joseph, The Tragedy of Pete........... July, 214 
Cullen, Countee, Confession by, July, 209; Lines to 
Certain of One’s Elders, by, June, 186; Love in 
Ruins, by, May, 157; Sonnet to a Scornful Lady, 
ug., 256 
Cuney, Warning, No Images, by.............. June, 180 
Curtright, Wesley, Death, by................. Sept., 284 
The Dark Nation, by George Sterling ....... Dec., 373 
Darvin, Leonard, Star Fancy, by.............. Sept., 278 
Day Breakers, The, by Arna Bontemps........ Feb., 60 
Death, by Wesley Curtright.................. Sept., 284 
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Desolate, by Claude McKay..............++++ Nov. 
Down and Out, by Langston Hughes........... Oct., 
For Roland Hayes, by Dorothy Burgess ....... Dec., 
Fulfillment, by Helene Johnson............... June, 
Futility, by Helene Johnson................... ug., 
God’s Edict, by Wallace Thurman............ July, 
Golgotha is a Mountain, by Arna Bontemps....June, 
Hard Luck, by Langston Hughes.............. Oct., 
Hatred, by Gwendolyn Bennett................ June, 
Here is the Sea, by Arna Bontemps............ Jan. 
Homing, by Arna Bontemps.................-- Feb 


Horne, Frank, To a Persistent Phantom, by.... 
Hughes, Langston, Bound No’th Blues, by, Oct., 
Down and Out, by, Oct., 314; Hard Luck, by 


Oct., 315; Lonesome Place, Oct., 314; Love Song 
for Lucinda, May, 164; Misery, Oct., 315; Teacher, 
May, 167; To Midnight Nan at Leroy’s,..... Jan., 
Johnson, George Douglas, Lethe, by........... uly, 
Johnson, Helene, Fulfillment, by, June, 194; Fu- 
tility, by, Aug., 259; Metamorphism, Mar., 81; 
Mother, by, Sept., 295; Night, Jan. 23; The 
Johnson, Willard, To a Brown Boy, by......../ Apr., 
Kruger, Dorothy, Sun Flower Man ......... Dec., 
Last Citadel, The, by Wallace Thurman...... Apr., 
Lethe, by Georgia Douglas Johnson........... July, 
Lines to Certain of One’s Elders, by Countee Cullen 
June, 

Lines Written at the Grave of Alexander Dumas, 
Liens, by Howard J. Youm@. Feb., 
Lonesome Place, by Langston Hughes.......... Oct., 
Love in Ruins, by Countee Cullen.............. May, 


Love Song for Lucinda, by Langston Hughes... .May, 


* Meeropol, Abel, November, 1918, by.......... Nov., 
Metamorphism, by Helene Johnson............ Mar., 
Misery, by Langston Hughes.................. Oct., 
Mother, by Helene Johnson.................. Sept., 
McKay, Claude, America in Retrospect, by, Nov., 

342; Desolate, by Nov., 338; My House, by. .Nov., 
My House, by Claude Meliay..........0c.00 Nov., 
Nature’s Elegy, by Carol Carson.............. Sept. 
Negro Woman, by Lewis Alexander.......... Apr., 
New Year, The, by J. Harvey L. Baxter....... Jan., 
Newman, Mary A., Song of Many Loves, by... Aug., 
Night, by Helene "Johnson Jan., 
No Images, by Waring Cumey................ June, 
Northboun’, by Lucy Ariel Williams.......... June, 
November, 1918, by Abel Meeropol...........Nov., 
Dec., 
Mar., 
Potamkin, Harry Alan, African Sculptor, by, Sept., 

Shattering, The, by Arna Bontemps.......... Mar., 
Silvera, Edward, On the Death of a Young Friend 

Dec., 
Slave Woman, An Old, by Joyce Sims Carrington 
ar., 
Song, Gwendolyn Bennett. Oct., 
Song of Many Loves, by Mary A. Newman... Aug., 


Sonnet to a Scornful Lady, by Countee Cullen. . Aug., 


Sound of the Forge, The, by Arna Bontemps.. — 
Street Lamps in Early Spring, by Gwendolyn Teta 
May, 

Star Fancy, by Leonard Darvin.............. Sept., 
Sun Flower Man, Dorothy Kruger .......... Dec., 
Teacher, by Langston Hughes.................May, 
The Road, by Helene Johnson................. July, 
Thurman, Wallace, God’s Edict.............. July, 
To a Brown Boy, by Willard Johnson........ Apr., 
To a Persistent Phantom, by Frank Horne..... July, 
To a Young Dancer, by Max Baym.......... Nov., 
To Midnight Nan at Leroy’s, by Langston Hughes 
Jan., 

To Negroes, by Howard J. Young............. Jan., 
Tragedy of Pete, The, by Joseph S. Cotter...... July, 
Ward, Olive, Cold Twilight, by, Sept., 273; Pan’s 
Williams, Lucy Ariel, Northboun’, by.......... June, 
Young, Howard J., Lions, by, Feb., 67; To Negroes, 


EDITORIALS 


African Sentiment on the Firestone Deal ..... Mar., 
Asthor’s One July, 
Aug., 
Business League, The Negro.................+- Aug., 
June, 
Contest, Questions About the .................4 Aug., 
Contest, The Third Opportunity ..........--. Oct., 
Cotton and the Southern Negro................4 Aug., 
Dec., 
Aug., 
Education, Philosophies of Negro .........-... Feb., 
Health, More About Superstition and ......... Sept., 
Feb. 
Homes for Small Wage Earners ..............-4 Apr., 
Housing in an American City, Negro ........ Nov., 
Housing Problems, A Note on .............++.. Oct., 
Howard's New President Aug., 
Illiteracy and Race Relations ................ May, 
Industrial Future of Negroes ................ Dec., 
Industrial Outlook, The New ................ Feb., 
Industrial Problems, The Challenge of our ...Mar., 
Judges and the Eatries, The June, 
Law in Action, The Race Purity .............. Apr., 
Literary Record for 1925, OpporTUNITY’s ...... Feb., 
Literary Movement, A Note on the New ...... Mar., 
Mortality in Baltimore, Negro ............... Oct., 
New Negro, Welcoming the ................. Apr., 
Sept., 
On the Meaning of Names ................... Sept., 
Segregation Case, Washington ...............4 Aug., 
Feb., 
South and the New Negro, The ............... June, 
South, The Awakening of the ................. Jan., 
Unions and Negro Trade Schools ........... Dec., 
Urban League Campaign, The ............... July, 
Urban League Movement, Sustaining the ..... June, 
Oct., 
May, 
Youth and Youth Movement, American ...... May, 
April, 
REVIEWS 

All Colors, published by The Inquiry ........ Sept., 
Azevedo, Aluzio, A Brazilian Tenement, Jerome 

Best, Mary Agnes, Rebel Saints, L. Hollingsworth 

Black Harvest, by I. A. R. Wylie, Clarissa M. 

Black Haiti, Blair Niles, Jean Joseph Adam ...Nov., 
Blues, by W. C. Handy, Langston Hughes ..... Aug., 
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Brawley, Benjamin, A New Survey of English 


Literature, Mary Strong .........--++++++5 Apr., 131 
Brazilian Tenement, A, by Aluzio Azevedo, Jerome 
Charbonneau, Louis, Mambu et Son Amour, Sterling 
6. Jan., 24 
City, The, Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess, 
Clifford, Sir Hugh, A Prince of Malaya, R. B. Nugent 
Color by Countee Cullen, Alain Locke ......... Jan., 14 
Crawford, Mary Caroline, The Romance of the 
American Theater, J. A. ee rrr Dec., 393 
Cullen, Countee, Color, by, Alain Locke ...... Jan. 14 
Daniel, W. A., The Education of Negro Ministers, 
Digging for Lost African Gods, by Byron Khun de 
Education of Negro Miaisters, The, by W. A. Daniel, 
El Negro Que Tenia Ei Alma Blanca, by Alberto 
Insua, Dorothy Peterson .............+ee++ed Apr., 132 
Flight, by Walter White, Frank Horne ........ July, 227 
Firbank, Roland, Sorrow in Sunlight, Gwendolyn 
Folk Beliefs of the Southern Negro by Newbell Niles 
Puckett, Chastes Oct., 324 
Frank, Waldo, Virgin Spain, Gorham B. Munson 
Garnett, David, The Sailor's Return, Sterling 
Glenn, Isa, Heat, by Eunice Hunter Carter ....Oct., 324 
Grand Army Man of Rhode Island, A., by Lillian 
Green, Paul, Lonesome Road, Gwendolyn Bennett 
Handy, W. C., Blues, Langston Hughes ....... ./ Aug., 257 
Heat, by Isa Glenn, Eunice Hunton Carter ..... Oct., 324 
Hughes, Langston, The Weary Blues, Countee C ullen 
Insua, Alberto, El] Negro Que Tenia El! Alma Blanca, 
Dorothy pr., 132 
Jazz, by Paul Whiteman, J. A. Rogers, ec., 395 
Johnson, James Weldon, The Second Book of ‘Negro 
Spirituals, Melville Charlton .............. Dec., 393 
King, Willis J.. The Negro in American Life, Hubert 
Literature, A New Survey of English, by Benjamin 
Locke, Alain, The New Negro, V. F. Calverton, 
Feb. 73; Robert W. Bagnall, .............. Feb., 54 
Lonesome Road, The, by Paul Green, Gwendolyn 
“Lulu Belle’, Hubert Harrison ............ Apr., 134 
McFall, Haldane, The Wooings of Jezebel Pettyfer, 
Mambu et Son Amour by Louis Charbonneau, Sterl- 
Negro in American Life by Willis J. King, Hubert 
New Negro, The, by Alain Locke, Robert W. Bag- 
New Negro, The, by Alain Locke, V. F. Calver- 
Nigger Heaven, by Carl Van Vechten, James Weldon 
Niles, Blair, Black Haiti, by, Jean Joseph Adam 
Park, Robert E., The City, by, Ruth R. “Pearson 
Pearson, Ruth R., The City, by Robert E. Park. — 130 
Poets of America, by Clement Wood, Robert T. Ker- 
Prince of Malaya, Sir Hugh Clifford, R. B. Nugent 
Prorok, Byron Khun de, Digging for Lost African 
Gods, by Hubert Harrison ................ Aug., 259 
Puckett, Newbell Niles, Folk Beliefs of the Southern 
Negro, Charles S. Johnson Oct., 324 
Rebel Saints, by Mary Agnes Best, L. Hollingsworth 
Red Cart: ons, Aug., 257 
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Romance of the American Theater, by Mary Caro- 


line Crawford, J. A. Jackson .............. 
Sailor’s Return by David Garnett, Sterling Brown 
Second Book of Negro Spirituals, by James Weldon 
Johnson, Melville Dec., 


Sorrow in Sunlight, by Roland Firbank, Gwendolyn 


June, 
Sparling, E. Earl, Under the Levee, Joseph Gould 


Stribling, 8, ‘Teeftallow, William H. Baldwin 
Teeftallow, by T. S. Stribling, William H. Baldwin 
Tom-Tom, by John W. Vandercook, Arthur E. King 
Nov., 


Toro of the Little People, by Leo Walmsley, C. S. 
Delany Dec 
Under the Levee, by E. Earl Sparling, Joseph Gould 


Van Vechten, Carl, Nigger Heaven, James Weldon 
Vandercook, John W., Tom-Tom, Arthur E. King 
Nov., 
vam Spain, by Waldo Frank, Gorham B. Mun- 
Walmsley, Leo., Toro of the Little People, C. S. 
Weary Blues, The, by Langston Hughes, Countee 
White, Walter, Flight, by Frank Horne....... July, 
Whiteman, Paul, Jazz, J. A. Rogers .......... Dec., 
Wood, Clement, Poets of America, Robert T. Ker- 


Wooings of Jezebel Pettyfer, The, by Haldane McFall 


Wylie, I. A. R. The Black Harvest, by Clarissa 


Wyman, Lillie Buffum Chace, A Grand Army Man 
of Rhode Island, by Sept., 
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The 


Opportunity 


of a Life Time 


INVESTMENT 
EDUCATION 
PROTECTION 
SER VICE 
COMFORT 


All found in a policy of the 


North Carolina 


DURHAM, N. C. 
C. C. SPAULDING, President 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Earn Xmas Mone 


Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas Seals. 
eet. When sold send us $3.00 and keep $2.00. No 
‘un. 


St. Nicholas, 2814 Glenwood Rd., Dept. 405, Brooklyn, N. 


Sell for 10c a 
work—Just 


. 
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READ 


SOME SOUTHERN SNAPSHOTS 


by 
GEORGE S. SCHUYLER 
in the December issue of 


NEW MASSES 


In this article Mr. Schuyler, a Negro 
writer, gives short sketches of Negro- 
white incidents in various Southern 
states. Negro boys and girls, men and 
women, insulted, arrested, hounded 
out of town, beaten, molested, and 
killed for imaginary, or at the most, 
ridiculously small and superficial acts. 
New details of the same old stories. 


See the November and December 
issues of 


NEW MASSES 


for our special 
Christmas Book Offers 


25c a copy 


R'p This Off and Mail 


NEW MASSES, DEPT. O. 
39 West Eighth Street, New York. 


Enclosed find for a sub- 


subscription to the New Masses: 


Address 


Please send sample copies to: 


Address 


...... 
Address 


The National 
Urban League 


Organized 1910—Incorporated 1913 


127 East 23rd Street 
New York City 


“If there were no such agency as the Urban 
League we would have to organize one. Hap- 
pity it exists, and is but one of many which 
are engaged in similar work in other American 
cities with national headquarters in New York. 
It expresses most efficiently that gospel of 
neighborliness which we are so fond of preach- 
ing in these columns, and which in all of its 
varied forms of manifestation should have the 
support of people who think in terms of good 
will.”"—Chicago Evening Post. 


L. HOLLINGSWORTH WOOD 
CHAIRMAN 


LLOYD GARRISON 
TREASURER 


EUGENE KINCKLE JONES 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY | 


Bethune-Cookman College 


(Formerly Daytona N. and I. Institute) 
Daytona Beach, Florida 
Located in the beautiful Halifax East Coast Country. 
An Institution where Opportunity is afforded for the 
Highest and Best in Education, offering courses in 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Normal Training School for Teachers 
Junior and Senior High School 
Special work offered in Commerce, Music, Domestic 
Science and Art. Agriculture and Carpentry. A_ well- 


equipped Hospital o oring, Courses in Nurse-Training. 
Athletics encouraged for Bo and Girls. Dormitory 
m Began Se 


Facilities unsurpassed. Fall ptember 8th, 
1926. For Information, Write wry 
MARY McLEOD BETHUNE President 


Pioneer in Higher Education 


Lincoln University | 


Specializes in training for leadership. Selects for 
entrance young men of ability and promise. For 
catalogue of College and Theological Seminary 
address The President, 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
Chester County Pennsylvania 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| | | 
a | 
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ii | 
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A JUNIOR 
iz Augustine’s School 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA Founded 1867 
Affiliated with the American Church Institute for Negroes. 
St. Augustine's aims to prepare capable youth of the Negro 

| Race for positions of leadership and responsibility 
ENROLLMENT 1925-'26 — 502 
Courses offered: Junior College, Teacher Training, 
Academic and Vocational 


Accredited by the North Carolina State Board of Education 
The St. Agnes Tr: 4ining S for Nurses i the Bishop 
Tuttle Memorial Training School for Church and Social 
Service Workers are connected with the Institution. It is 
hoped that it will be possible to provide a four-year College 

for students entering the ene lepartment as 
Freshmen in the fall of 192¢ Toa s purpose 
the Institution engaged g f f 500,000 
for buildings, equipment ar additional endowment For 


catalog, ¢etc., address 


The President, Rev. Edgar H. Goold, M. A 


| Atlanta School 


Social Work 


Gives training in the technic of Social 
Case Work and prepares its students 
for professional social work. 
For Further Information Address the Director 
E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER, A.M 
Atlanta School fer Secial Werk 


193 Auburn Avenue Atlanta, Georgia 


FIRE 


Quarterly 
The Younger Negro Artists 


Devoted to 


Premier issu fit hy 
WALLACE THURMAN 


In Association with 
LANGSTON HUGHES 
GWENDOLYN BENNETT 
RICHARD BRUCE 
ZORA NEALE HURSTON 
AARON DOUGLAS 
JOHN DAVIS 


\ forty-eight page de 
( 
S Sr Poetr ve 
Only 24 opies of first thousand not pre-subscnbed 
Price: $1.00 per copy 


Publication Office 


FIRE, c/o Wallace Thurman 
314 West 138th Street New York City 


TROPIC 
DEATH 


ERIC WALROND 


(Stories from the Passionate Heart of 


the Caribbean) 
2d Edition 


Carl Van Vechten: 


i k 
Herrick: 
Ir s fi ig a 
William Beebe: 
farce able writes 
John Dos Passos: 
T. S. Stribling: 
TROPIC DEATH $2.50 


With a year’s subscription to 


OPPORTUNITY $3.25 
Use Order Blank Below 
OPPORTUNITY 
127 23rd Stree 
Ne City 
Knelosed please tind $3.25 for one copy of 

PROPIC DEATH by Eric Walrond and a 
vear’s subscription to OPPORTUNITY: Jour 
i Neg Life 
Namie 
Address 


Here Selfishness and Unselfishness 


Go Hand in Hand 


| YOR your benetit we have here gathered together many sugges 


tions tor Christmas gifts to yourself, your tamily and your friends 


EK have the good tortune to be alive during an 
important and one of the most interesting and 
lastest moving periods in the history of the world 


We all want to relish it comprehend it as fully 


as possible 


and to 


HE WORLD 
want to lve tully and 
tormed from facts and reflection 


the elements of our 


os tor people who 
ict intelligently on opinions 
It supplhes data 


ior examination of political and 


social life. Under the topical plan of arrangement, THE 
WORLD TOMORRONYV covers tn each issue the 
important material of one particular subject. Twelve 
careful studtes ot the more vital problems of times 
are thus ide each year 


January—“The Mind of Youth,” 
in which we publish the eight 
prize winning essays of our 
Youth Contest. 


February—“The Philippines”’ 


HERE 
THE 


would appreciate your 


must be many ot your triends who want 
WORLD TOMORROW during 1927 and 
thoughtfulness in giving it 


to them for Christmas this year. And you may have 
been wanting one of these several books. You can 
subscribe to THE WORLD TOMORROW for your 


friends and get the books for yourself and at the same 
time save a great deal of money. An appropriate card 
will announce your gift 


THE WORLD TOMORROW © 
with George Washington, the Image and 

the Man, by \V. FE. Woodward $6.00 $4.50 
with The Story of Philosophy, \\ il! 

Durant 700 85.50 
with Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, 

by R. H. Tawney ; 5.50 4.25 
with The Man Nobody Knows, })\ Bruce 

Barton 4530 3.50 
with Collected Poems of Carl Sandburg, 

by Rebecca West ‘ 4.00 3.25 
with Her Son's Wife, Dorothy Cantield 

Fisher ee 4.00 3.25 
with The Time of Man, })\ Elizabeth Madox 

Roberts ° 4.00 3.25 
with The Second Book of Negro Spirituals, 

by James Weldon Johnson . 5.50 4.00 
with Education and the Good Life, })y Her 

trand Russell 450 3.50 


Regular Oui 

Price Pri 

with An Old Man's Folly, by Floyd Well $4.00 $3.50 
with Preface to a Life, by Zona Gale 400 3.50 
with Fire, a 
Younger Negro 


devoted to the 


premier issue. 3.00 2.25 


quarterly 
Artists 


OU may subsecribs THE WORLD TOMOR 
ROW and vou want a subscription to one or more 
of the magazines listed here. Why not send THE 
WORLD TOMORROW to one or more ot the many 


friends who would enjoy having tt and get the other 
inagazines tor vourselt An attractive Christmas card 


will announce the eft and the name of the giver 
THE WORLD TOMORROW 
with The Bookman $6.00 $5.00 
with St. Nicholas 5.00 4.00 
with Harper's 600 5.00 
with The Intercollegian 3.25 2.00 
with The American Mercury 700 6.00 
with The Atlantic Monthly 6.00 5.00 
with The Century 7.00 6.00 
with The Christian Century 600 400 
with The Dial 700 6.00 
with The Nation 7.00 6.00 
with The New Republic 7.00 6.00 
with Survey 7.00 6.00 
with The Survey Graphic 5.00 4.00 


NSTEAD of Christmas cards, which can not carry 

your whole thought and affection, we suggest that 

you send six months’ subscription to ten or more of 
your friends. These you can have tor $1.00 each and 
secure Zona Gale's “Preface to a Life” for vourself or 
as a gitt for someone else. These Christmas card sub 
scriptions will be announced appropriately 


THE WORLD TOMORROW 

52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 

New York City 

> lease enter my 


otfer checked 


For the enclosed 


order tor your special combination 
above. [I enclose in addition names and addresses 
tor the books and magazines I want sent as Christ 


mas gitts to my triends 


Namit 


Address 


Ol2 
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